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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 





WOOD AND GARDEN: 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Working Amateur. 


BY 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 





GLOBE.—‘A book which all who love flowers and plants and trees will find pleasure in 


perusing. It has the attraction of being endowed with numerous pictures reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken by the author.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Miss Jekyll is an enthusiast for a judicious blending of art and 
nature in our pleasure grounds. No one could read her book without longing for a garden, with 
leisure to cultivate it, and if he or she followed the writer’s directions, with something of her 
genius, the result could scarcely fail to be satisfactory.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘No lover of flowers, no lover of nature, can fail to be delighted 
with Miss Jekyll’s volume. Its interest is enhanced by numerous beautiful illustrations, most of 
them reproduced from photographs taken by the author. These give one the idea that in 


all Shakespeare’s “ demi-Paradise” there can be few estates under twenty acres comparable to 
Miss Jekyll’s.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Among the host of distinguished amateurs, our author 
has surely been one of the fortunate. Her domain covers some fifteen acres. For nearly thirty 
years she has digged and planted, and, as the result of her labours, has reaped a rich reward. 
Such an experience as hers could not fail to be fruitful in suggestion; and her book, while full of 
the charm which intelligent and close communion with Nature gives, is eminently practical.’ 


GARDEN.—‘ This is a good and true book, full of observation of things of interest for all who 
love gardens, clearly written, fertile in suggestion, and showing artistic effects in the garden and 
pleasure ground. And not only are the words clear, but there are good ideas behind them, and the 
whole is redolent of the earth of the lovely Surrey country. The story of the year in garden and 
woodland told month by month is the plan of the book, with various chapters of much garden 
interest added.’ 


GUARDIAN.—‘ Of all the books on gardening which have appeared in such abundance during 
the last few years, this is at once one of the prettiest, most interesting, and most practical... . 
We lay down the book, heartily congratulating the authoress on the healthy enjoyment she gets 
from her garden, which we hope may long remain with her, and even be increased, and thanking 
her for not keeping the enjoyment all to herself, but letting many others share it, by giving us a 
book at once so helpful and so pleasant.’ 


ACADEMY.—‘Books about gardens cannot be dull. It matters nothing who writes them or 
how they are written; the very words that must be used carry the day, excite expectations, or 
remind the reader of the sweet reality of lawn and rose and daffodil. Yet, although every garden 
book is readable and stimulating, a good garden book is a treasure, and such a treasure is “ Wood 
and Garden.” The book is illustrated with some superb photographs taken by the author. We 
recommend it to amateur gardeners as a most charming blend of outdoor esthetics and practical 


counsel. It is also something more—it is a piece of garden literature, written by one who has the 
sense of style.’ 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Hongmans Selagasine Literary and General Advertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BB ADDRESSED TO 
Messrs. | LONGMANS & Oo., 39 rt Row, Loxpown, E.O. 


READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. 


dcx so amet A... a FREE copy, or one will be sent POST FREE on application by | 
t card. Direct—ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. ot? 


Do -m, ry your Child Die. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. os 
Dennings Oe Children’s Powders prevent Convulstons. 
OTHING 4 FENNINGS’ S 


c+} ARE COOLING AND 

z FENNINGS’ 

E CHILDREN'S POWDERS = SLUNG on Z 
OF Children eutting their teeth. To prevent Con- a Coughs, Colds, — &c. a 


5 ~ Antimony, Calomel, Opium, Morphia, ta 
a nor Try ag hb injurious to a tender babe. 
tamped Boxes 


@ saving, with fall atrections. Ben 
<¢ = D FENNIN .W. gests eat size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (85 stamps, post free), #0 
PENNING: EVERY MOTHER: S$ BOOK, which § contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 
contains valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, READ FENNINGS' EVERYBODY's DocTox. Sent post GJ 
Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. free, 18 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, Wes! Cowes, PW. S 








Our Baby loquitur: ‘If oo’ eat RIDCE’S FOOD co’'ll be as big as me!’ 





Hovis Dread 


is an exceedingly nice Bread that induces digestion and promotes health. 


It is baked and delivered daily by most Family Bakers in the British Isles: the address of 
the nearest Agent will be sent on application to THE HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., Lrp., 
Macclesfield. 6d. and 1/- samples of Bread and Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps. 


WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS ON COOKERY, &c. 


Cakes and Confections & la Mode. National Viands & la Mode. Fep. 8vo. 
¥ h Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Dogs 2 Manual for Amateurs. Second Oysters ry la Mode. Second Edit. 1s. 6d. 
Kaition. 1s. 6d . Fiftl 
Dressed Game a: and i Poultry & la Mode. Se ae : — on — 
wrd Reition. 1s. 6d. ‘ifte: t di " 
Dress ed Vegetables ‘Ala Mode. Fourth Savouries la Mode. Fifteenth Edition 
Drinks m9 my Mo de. Second Edit. 19. 6d. Soups and Dressed Fish & la Mode. 
Entrées & la Mode. Eleventh Edit. 1ls.6¢ | Sweets and Supper Dishes & la Mode. 
Floral Decorations. Second Edit. 1s. 6d. Sixth Editie:. 1s, 6d 
Gardening 4 la Mode. Fcp 8vo Part I. Tempting Dishes for Sma«lJ Incomes. 
4 <a te, 6d. Part IL. Fruits. Second xth Edition. 1s. 6d 
| Wrinkles and Notions for every 
Now. Laid Egos. ls. 6d. Household Second Editi. 1s, 6d 


LONG“!ANS, GREEN, & CO., a New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST: 
MR. LECKY’S DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


*,* The New Introduction which Mr. Lecky contributed to this Edition, containing his 
appreciation of Mr. Gladstone, can now be had in a separate form. 8vv. price Two Shillings. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


With 6 Portraits and 15 Illustrations by E. H. New, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY,’ 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE: 


His Journals and Memories of his Life. 


By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 


With Portrait and Illustration. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE EPISCOPATE OF CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.D. D.C.L. 
. Bishop of St. Andrews. 


By the Right Rev. JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D. Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


With Portraits, 8vo. [ In the press 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


With Contributions by Miss Amy Pascor, H. H. H1,tTon, J. H. TAYLor, H, J. WHIGHAM, 
and Messrs. SuTTON & Sons. With 77 Portraits &c. Medium 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The London Water Supply. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A, M.B.Oxon. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘The most valuable part of his book is its controversial side. The whole case for the companies had not 
previously been stated with anything like the same amount of information or so much vigour of treatment in 
the coming discussions on this recurrent question. This volume will supply a most valuable corrective to the 
Fersistent misstatements of which there is a constant supply on the progressive side.’—St. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS.—Nem Volume. 


India: What can it Teach us? 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAx MULLER. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 


By ANDREW LANG. New Edition, Revised and re-set for re-issue in the ‘ Silver 
Library.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. [Nearly ready. 


Through Boyhood to Manhood: a Plea for 


Ideals. By ENNIS RICHMOND, Author of ‘Boyhood: a Plea for Continuity in 
Education.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








‘A sensidie and earnest little treatise. Valuable to parents and guardians, especially mothers who are 


anxious to counteract whatever in the public school system tends to obstruct the religious and moral 
development of character in their charges. Karnestly written and experienced as it is, it cannot but prove both 
interesting and useful to those to whom it is addressed.’—ScoTsMAN. 


J ONGMANS, GREEN, & 0O., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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AND MRS. BROWNINC. 


‘ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING LOVE STORIES IN THE LANGUAGE,’ —Puncu. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


The LETTERS of ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


*,* These Volumes are Uniform with ‘The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.’ 


SPECTATOR.— We venture to think that no such remarkable and unbroken series of intimate letters 
between two remarkable people has ever been given to the world.... There is something extraordinarily 
touching in the gradual unfolding of the romance in which two poets play the parts of hero and heroine.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ We have read these letters with great care, with growing astonishment, with 
immense respect ; and the final result produced on our minds is that these volumes contain one of the most 
precious contributions to literary h‘story which our time has seen.” 


Immediately. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. Futter Marrnanp, 


Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ &c.; and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, 
Just published. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: a Siudy in Artistic Develop- 
ment. By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sipney Lez, 


Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ With 2 Pertraits of Shakespeare,a Portrait of the Earl 
of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Sigaatures. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LITERATURE.— Mr. Lee's work, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, does credit to English 
letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to come as the most useful, the most judicious, and the most 
authoritative of all existing biographies of the poet.’ 


NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ round the World after 


Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large post 8vo. 
83s. 6d. The volume includes a Letter to the Author from Rupyarp KIPLING, 


TIMES.—‘ Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a master... . “ The Oruise 
of the Cachalot” is a book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea, and all who can appreciate a masterly 
representation of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors aad its trials, its humours and its tragedies.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LOVEL THE WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, &c. 


With 20 Full-page and 11 Text Illustrations by FrepERICK WALKER, A.R.A., CHARLES KexNnk, and the 
Author, and 2 pages of MS. in Facsimi'e. 


*e* THE FINAL VOLUME, COMPLETING THE EDITION, WILL BZ PUBLISHED ON APRIL 15. 
PROSPECTUS, WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HeskerH Pricwarp (E. and H. Heaon), Authors of ‘Tammer’s Duel’ &c, 


NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
IMMEDIATELY. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘ Cleg Kelly,’ ‘ The Red Axe,’ &c. 


GOD’S GREETING. By Joun Garrett Leien. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Un April 10 


MA MERE. By the Viscomte Jean pz Luz. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortty. 
London: SMITH, ELDER. & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








NEW HISTORICAL _WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.O.8.I. M.A. LL.D. 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In FIVE VOLUMES. 


Volume I.—INTRODUCTORY TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN THE 
SPICE ARCHIPELAGO (1623). 


With 4 Maps. 8vo. 18s. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Part I.—1766-1776. 





By the Rt. Hon. Sir GHORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


Author of ‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’ and ‘ The Early History of 
Charles James Fox.’ 
&vo. 16s. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 15s. 





LIFE OF DANTON. 
By A. H. BEESLY. 


With Portraits of Danton, his Mother, and an Illustration of the home of his family at Arcis 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 





CONCLUSION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE !VERNEY FAMILY. 


Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. 
Volume IV. 1660-1696. 
By MARGARET M. VERNEY. 
With 11 Portraits, 7 Woodcuts, and Subject Index to the Complete Work. Royal 8vo. 21s. 





IN THE PRESS. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Js. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. MAND’ LL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of London 


*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress only of the volume on ‘Quen Elizubeth’ in the ENGLISH HISTOR 
SERIES, recently issued with numerous illustrations by Messrs. Goupil & Co. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Lesion, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00’S LIST. 


{NEW NOVEL OF ;AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SWALLOW: A STORY OF THE GREAT TREK. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 
*“ Swallow ” will take a very high place in African fiction. —Tur Ortric. 


‘The book is full of excitement, surprising adventure, and strong human interest.,—DaILy MAIL. 
‘In this engrossing tale of the Great Trek of 1836 Mr. Haggard is on the ground of his earliest successes, 
and the work will rank with his best. ENGLISH MAIL. 


‘A most exciting series of startling and sensational deeds and incidents, and the interest goes on increasing 
to the end.’—ScoTsMAN, 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of ‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘In its way this tragic idyll is a perfect piece of work. It follows the course of a little lie to a great 
disaster without confusion or excess of detail, and softens an eff.ct which might easily have been overharsh and 
grim by charming sketches of landscape and touches of comedy.’—ACADEMY. 

‘Mr, Raymond has written some charming stories before, but he has never done anything one half so good 
as this. After thinking the matter over carefully we have come to the conclusion that there is not one single 
fault to be found with it... . It is lighted up again and again by delightful touches of humour and subtle 
strokes of characterisation. In fine, we desire to praise this story highly, and whatever be its fate at the reading 
public’s hands, we shall stand by our praise. If Mr. Raymond ever does anything better than *‘Two Men 0’ 
Mendip” he will do well indeed.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 











THE HEART OF DENISE, 


AND OTHER’ STORIES. 
By S. LEVETT-YEATS, 
Author of ‘The Chevalier D’Auriac’ Xc. 
With Frontispiece by SzEymour Lucas, R.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRIESTESS AND QUEEN: 


A Tale of the White Race of Mexico. 
Being the Adventures of Ignigene and her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. 
By EMILY E. READER. 
Illustrated by Emity K. READER. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE: 


A Seven Weeks’ Story. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


PROBABLE TALES. 
Edited by WILLIAM STEBBING. 
Crown 8vo. [In the press. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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The Badminton Library. 


Edited all His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON, 





FOUR NEW EDITIONS. 


ATHLETICS. 


By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. 


With Chapters on ATHLETICS AT SCHOOL, by W. BEACH THOMAS; ATHLETIO 
SPORTS IN AMERICA, by C. H. SHERRILL; A CONTRIBUTION ON 
PAPER-CHASING, by W. RYE; and an INTRODUCTION by 
Str RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C. M.P. 

With 12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

*,* This Volume contains some of the matter published in ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL, 


884, but several of the Chapters are entirely nen, and the whole has been thoroughly revised 
nd the records brought up to the latest available date. A large number of the illustrations 


FOOTBALL. 


HISTORY. By MontTaGuE SHEARMAN.—THE ASSOCIATIUN GAME. By W. J. 
OAKLEY and G. O. SmitH.—7'HE RUGBY UNION GAME. By FRANK MITCHELL. 
With other Contributions by R. E. MACNAGHTEN, M. C. Kemp, J. E. VINCENT, 
WALTER CAMP, and A. SUTHERLAND. 

With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text, nearly all of which are new. 
NEW EDITION, LARGELY REWRITTEN. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 


COURSING. By HARDING Cox, thoroughly Revised by CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
FALCONRY. By the Hon. GERALD LASCELLEs. 
With 20 Plates and 56 Illustrations in the Text. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED, and with Additions to ‘ Coursing.’ 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. 


RIDING. By Captain RoBeERT WEIR, Riding Master, R.H.G.—POLU. By J. Moray 
Brown. Revised and partly Rewritten by T. F. DALE. 
With Contributions by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. The EAR. or SUFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE, The EARL OF ONSLOW, G.C.M.G. E. L. ANDERSON, and 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With 25 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text after C. D. Gites, FRANK DADD, J. STUART 
ALLAN, and from Photographs. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, and with ‘ Polo’ partly re-written. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Lantin, ew York, and Bombay. 
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HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. M.A. LL.D. 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


Volume I.—INTRODUCTORY, TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH IN 
THE SPICE ARCHIPELAGO (1623). 


8vo. 18s. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘This volume may fairly be regarded as the promise of a peculiarly 
valuable work.’ 


LITERATURE.— There is nothing we would willingly spare in this first instalment 
of a work which promises to be a standard comprehensive history of our Asiatic Empire.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘.. . This is but to sample a book packed from end to 
end with various matters of interest, most of which we have not even mentioned, though 
all are informing and entertaining in a very high degree.’ 


INDIA.—‘ Sir William Hunter is to be cordially congratulated on the issue of the first 
of the five volumes in which he proposes to tell afresh the stirring history of British 


India. . . . The volume is written with masterly literary skill, as well as with historical 
insight.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ It changes the popular perspective. With the historic sense— 
which is as rare as the poetic sense—our author is gifted to an exceptional degree. His 
History, if it fulfils the promise of its beginning, will prove to be the British Indian 
history which has never yet been written, and which we have been waiting for.’ 


TIMES.—‘ Every page of the volume speaks of diligent research. Everywhere pre- 
sides a sober, calm judgment, A fascinating story of prowess and skill. . . . Told with 


great clearness and vividness, and with a wealth of incident which the adventure-novelist 
must envy.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘Of the progress of British conquest and civilisation in 
India as a whole there exists as yet no classic and standard survey, although the theme, in 
its epic grandeur and dramatic brilliance, ought to be tempting enough to the historic 
genius. At last, however, this long-standing defect seems in a fair way to be supplied, 
and that, too, by one who ranks as the very foremost authority on Anglo-Indian subjects at 
the present day. . . . A fascinating work.’ 


GLOBE‘ The work promises to be one of superlative interest and value—such an 
one as nobody but Sir W. W. Hunter could have penned. Never before has the history of 
British India been written at once with so much mastery and so much fairness. . . . After 
its erudition and its reasonableness, the most notable thing about this volume by Sir W. 
W. Hunter is the clearness and crispness of its style, which recalls that of Macaulay at its 
best. It is a positive pleasure to peruse an historical statement marked by so much clear- 
ness and conciseness as this is. When completed, this “ History” will take rank, we 
venture to think, as literature.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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H. RIDER HACCARD. 


SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations 
HEART OF THE WORLD. With 
15 Illustrations 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 
With 16 Illustrations . * 
JOAN HASTE. With20 Illustrations 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations r 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 
31 Illustrations ° 
MAIWA’S REVENGE. 
COLONEL eo With 
Frontispiece 
CLEOPATRA. With29 Illustrations 
BEATRICE. With Frontispiece . 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 


Illustrations 
NADA THELILY. W ith 23 Illus. 


trations 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 
With 24 Illustrations . ‘ 


ALLAN’S WIFE, and other Tales. 
With 34 Illustrations 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. With18 


Illustrations 
MR. MEESON’ S WILL. With 18 
Illustrations. P 
DAWN. With16 Ilustrations 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By 


H. RIDER HAGGARDand ANDREW 
LANG. With 23 Illustrations 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


FLOTSAM: a Story of the Indian 
Mutiny. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette ‘ ‘ : ‘ 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. 

THE RED COCKADE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette . 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. 

SHREWSBURY: a Romance of 


the Reign of William III. With 
24 Illustrations : ; 


of 


0 





|THE HISTORY OF A WEEK 


MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life . 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER 





POPULAR NOVELS & TALES. 


CONAN DOYLE. 


MICAH CLARKE : a Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations A 3 

THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations $3 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE 


‘POLESTAR’&. . 8 
THE STARKMUNROLETTERS8 
EDNA LYALL. 


DOREEN: the Story ofa Singer . 6 


WAYFARING MEN : a Theatrical 
Story . ‘ ' oe 


HOPE THE HERMIT os 
F. W. FARRAR, 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 


DARKNESS AND DAWN ; or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 


Historic Tale . 7 
GATHERING CLOUDS: a . Tale 
of the Days of St. Chrysostom . 7 





ANTHONY HOPE. 


THE HEART ” sepa 
OSRA . 6 


MRS. WALFORD. 
THE INTRUDERS 
LEDDY MARGET 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial 
Problem . 


a a 


COUSINS 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS 
PAULINE 

DICK NETHERBY 


HNnsnnwn ws Ww 


A — GENERA- 
TION. , : : 


NAN, and oh Stories 

THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 
‘PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories . 
THE MATCHMAKER 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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WORKS BY THE 


Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D. 


(‘A. K. H. B.’) 


IVP PIII Ss LN LSI NLL LOSI OP OD 


AUTUMN | HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 
VO. 08. 


COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 8vo. 
3. 6d. 


EAST COAST DAYS AND MEMORIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, AND MORALITIES. Crown 8vo, 
8 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Parson Kelly.’ 


By A. E. W. Mason anp ANDREW LaNa. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEREIN THE CHIVALROUS MR. KELLY BEHAVES WITH 
DEPLORABLE FOLLY. 


R. KELLY did not drive very straight perhaps, but to be 

sure he had the streets entirely to himself, and he certainly 

hit upon Queen’s Square. The house was unknown to him, and 
he drove through the square before he found it. 

It made an angle at the south corner, and was conspicuous 
for a solid family air, and a fine new statue of Queen Anne. 
Level windows of a distinguished respectability looked you 
over with indifference and said, ‘Here’s a house you'll take 
off your hat to, if you please. ’Faith, but those windows 
must have shuddered in their sashes when they saw the Parson 
driving Madam home at five o’clock of the morning from a 
masquerade ball. A sleepy footman opened the door; a no 
less sleepy maid yawned in the hall. However, they both waked 
up to some purpose when Mr. Kelly jumped down from the box, 
bade the footman take the carriage round to the stables, called 
the maid to attend upon Madam, and himself opened the carriage 
door. He opened it quickly with a thought that Madam might 
very likely have removed her mask, for he was not so tipsy but 
that he was curious to know who it was that he had befriended. 
Madam, however, had done nothing of the kind. 

1 Copyright 1899 by Longmans, Green & Co, 
VOL. XX¥III_ NO. CXCYIII, 
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‘Is my lady ill?’ asked the maid, hurrying forward. So 
Madam was a woman of title. 

‘A trifle discomposed, no doubt,’ answered Kelly. 

My lady said nothing whatever. It seemed she was unwilling 
to speak in the feigned voice before her maid, and in the natural 
voice before Mr. Kelly. She took his arm, and, leaning on it 
somewhat heavily, yet walked with a firm enough step into the 
hall, as Mr. Kelly could not but remark. 

The maid threw open a door on the right. It gave into a 
little cheery room with a wainscot of polished oak, and a fire 
blazing on the hearth. My lady did not release Mr. Kelly’s arm, 
and they both stood in front of the fire, and no doubt found the 
warmth comfortable enough after the chill of the morning. Her 
ladyship, indeed, went so far as to untie the strings of her domino, 
and make as though she would turn it back upon her shoulders. 

Sut with a glance at Mr. Kelly, she changed her mind, and 
hugged it somewhat closer over her dress than before. 

‘ Were you at the masquerade, Mr. Johnson ?’ she asked in a 
low voice. 

Mr. Kelly took the movement and the words together, and set 
them down as mere coquetry. Now, coquetry to Kelly at that 
time was a challenge, and it was contrary to his principles of 
honour to remain under such a provocation from man or woman. 
So he answered : 

‘Indeed, your ladyship, I was, to my eternal happiness, I 
shall dream of blue satin for a month to come.’ 

Ifer ladyship hitched her domino a little tighter still about 
her neck, and quickly tied the strings again, but made no other 
reply to his sally. The action, while it inflamed his curiosity, 
put him into something of a quandary. Was it but another piece 
of coquetry, he asked himself, or did she indeed wish to hinder him 
from discovering who she was? He could answer neither question, 
but he felt constrained, at all events, to offer to take her conceal- 
ment as a hint that he should depart. It seemed a pity, for the 
adventure promised well. 

‘Your ladyship,’ he said, and at that she gave a start and 
glanced at him, ‘for so I understand from your maid I may 
address you,’ he added, ‘it grows late, the world is getting on 
to its legs, and your ladyship has had an eventful night.’ 

He took a step backwards and bowed. 

‘No,’ said she, in a sharp quick voice, and put out a hand to de- 
tainhim, Then she stopped as quickly, and drew in her hand again. 
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Mr. Kelly had borne himself very prettily in the little affair 
with M. de Strasbourg. Madam, in fact, was in the typical atti- 
tude of woman. She knew it was inconvenient to keep him, but 
for the life of her she could not let him go, wherefore she found a 
woman’s way out of the trouble. For she staggered on her legs, 
and fainted to all appearance clean away, leaving matters to take 
their own course and shift for themselves. She fainted, of course, 
towards Mr. Kelly, who caught her in his arms and set her in an 
arm-chair, The maid, who all this while had been standing in 
the doorway, smiled. ‘I will run to her ladyship’s dressing-room 
for the salts,’ she said, and so went out of the room, carefully 
closing the door behind her. Kelly kneeled by the lady’s side, 
and, taking up her fan, sought to waft her that way back into the 
world. She did not stir so much as a muscle, but lay all huddled 
up in her domino and mask. Mr, Kelly leaned over ber, and so 
became aware of a penetrating perfume which breathed out from 
her dress. The perfume was bergamot. 

Kelly dropped the fan and sat back on his heel. The maid 
had called her ‘my lady,’ and bergamot was Lady Oxford’s 
favourite perfume. What if it was Lady Oxford he had unwit- 
tingly rescued! The possibility caught his breath away. If that 
were only true, he thought, why, he had done her some slight 
service, and straightway a great rush of tenderness came upon 
him, which went some way to sober him. In a minute, however, 
he dropped into despondency ; for Lord Oxford’s house was in the 
northern part of the town, as he knew, though he had never as 
yet been there, and neither the footman nor the maid were of her 
ladyship’s household. Yet, if by some miracle the lady might be 
Smilinda! She was of the right height. Mr. Kelly looked at 
her, seeking vainly to trace out the form hidden under the folds 
of the domino. But if it were Smilinda, then Smilinda had 
swooned. 

Mr. Kelly woke to this conclusion with a start of alarm. He 
clapped his hand into his pocket, pulled out his snuff-box, opened 
it quickly, and held it close beneath her ladyship’s nose. The 
effect of the snuff was purely magical, for before she could have 
inhaled one grain of it—before, indeed, Mr. Kelly’s box was within a 
foot of her face, up went her hands to the tie-strings of her mask, 

So the swoon was counterfeit. 

‘Madam,’ said Kelly, ‘you interpret my desires to a nicety. 
It is your face I would see, but I did not dream of removing your 
mask, I did but offer to revive you with a pinch of snuff.’ 
It2 
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She took the box from his hand, but not to inhale the 
macawba. 

‘It is for your own sake, Mr. Johnson, that I do not unmask. 
Tis like that I am a fright, and did you see my face you would 
take me for a pale ghost.’ 

‘Madan,’ said Kelly, ‘I am not afraid of ghosts, nor apt to 
take your ladyship for one of those same airy appearances. A 
ghost! No,’ he cried, surveying her. ‘An angel! It is only the 
angels in Heaven that wear blue satin petticoats.’ 

The lady laughed, and checked the laugh, aware that a laugh 
betrays where a voice does not. 

‘ Ghost or angel,’ she said, ‘a being of my sex would fain see 
herself before she is seen. ’Tis a mirror I seek.’ She was still holding 
Mr. Kelly’s snuff-box. It was open, and within the lid a little 
looking-glass was set; and as she spoke she turned away and 
bent over it with a motion as if she was about to lift her mask. 

‘Nay,’ said Kelly abruptly ; he stretched out his hand towards 
the snuff-box. ‘The glass will be unfaithful, for the snuff has 
tarnished it. Madam, I beseech you, unloose that mask and turn 
your face to me and consult a truer mirror, your servant’s eyes.’ 
He spoke, perhaps, with a trifle more of agitation than the occa- 
sion seemed to warrant. Madam did indeed turn her face to Mr. 
Kelly, but it was in surprise at his agitation, and the mask still 
hid her face. Mr. Kelly could see no more than a pair of eyes 
blazing bright and black through the eyelet holes. 

‘You are gallant, I find, as well as brave,’ she said, ‘ unless 
some other cause prompted the words.’ 

‘What cause, madam? You wrong me.’ 

‘Why,’ said she, ‘you still hold out your hand.’ Mr. Kelly 
drew it away quickly. ‘ Ah,’ she continued, ‘I am right. There 
was a reason. You would not have me examine your snuff box too 
closely.’ 

In that she was right, for the snuffbox was at once the dearest 
and the most dangerous of Mr. Kelly’s possessions. It was a 
pretty toy in gold and tortoiseshell, with brilliants on the hinges, 
and had been given to Mr. Kelly on a certain occasion when he 
had been presented to his king at Avignon. For that reason, and 
for another, he was mightily loth to let it out of his possession, 
What that other reason was Madam very soon discovered. 

‘It is a dangerous toy,’ she said. ‘It has perhaps a secret to 
tell?’ 

‘Madam, has not your mask?’ returned Kelly. 
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‘ There is a mystery behind the mirror.’ 

‘ Well, then, it’s mystery for mystery.’ 

For all that he spoke lightly he was in some uneasiness. For 
the lady might not be Smilinda. and: her fingers played deftly 
about the setting of the mirror, touching a stone here and there. 
To be sure she wore gloves, and was the less likely therefore to 
touch the spring. But give her time enough—however, at that 
moment Keliy heard the maid’s footsteps in the hall. He stepped 
to the door at once and opened it. 

‘You have the salts?’ he asked. ‘ You have been the deuce 
of a time finding them.’ 

The maid stared at him. 

‘But her ladyship fainted,’ she argued. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ wasn’t that why you went for the salts ?’ 

‘To be sure, says she. ‘Iwas an order to go for the 
salts.’ 

She pushed open the door. My lady was still fingering the 
box. The maid paid no attention to the box, but she looked at 
my lady’s mask; from the mask she looked towards Kelly with 
a shrug of the shoulders, which said ‘ Zany’ as plain as writing. 

Kelly had no thoughts to spare for the maid. 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘here is your maid, to whose attentions I 
may leave you.’ 

He advanced, made a bow, took up his hat, held out his hand 
for his snuff box. 

‘But I cannot let you go,’ she answered, ‘ without I thank 
you’—all the time she was running her fingers here and there 
for the spring. Kelly noticed, too, with some anxiety, that while 
he had gone to the door she had made use of the occasion to strip 
off her glove—‘ and thank you fitly, as I should have done ere 
this. But the trouble I was in has made me backward.’ 

‘Nay, madam,’ said Kelly impatiently, and taking a step 
nearer, ‘there is no need for thanks. No man could have done 
less.’ 

Her ladyship’s fingers travelled faster in their vain attempt. 

‘But you risked your life!’ said she in admiration. 

‘It is worth very little,’ said he with a touch of disdain; ‘ and, 
madam, I keep you from your bed.’ 

The maid turned her eyes up to the ceiling, and then Madam 
by chance pressed on a diamond which loosed a hidden spring; 
the glass in the snuffbox flew down and showed a painting of the 
Chevalier in miniature, 
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‘Oh!’ cried my lady with a start in which, perhaps, there 
was a trace of affectation. Then she turned to the maid and bade 
her bring some wine and glasses. She spoke quickly, now forgetting 
for the moment to disguise her voice, Mr. Kelly recognized it 
with absolute certainty. The voice was Smilinda’s. 

The maid went out of the door. Kelly looked at the lady, and 
seeing that she was seemingly engrossed in the contemplation of 
the little picture, stole after the maid. 

‘Betty!’ he called in a whisper. 

‘Sir?’ she asked, coming to a stop. 

He took a crown from his pocket, spun it in the air, and 
caught it. 

‘The Margout,’ said he, ‘will doubtless be more difficult to 
discover than the salts,’ he suggested. 

‘It might indeed be necessary to go down to the cellar,’ she 
replied readily. 

‘And that would take time,’ said Kelly, handing her the 
crown, 

‘It would take an entire crown’s worth, said the maid, 
pocketing the coin. 

Kelly slipped back into the room. 

The lady seemed not to have noticed Mr. Kelly’s absence, so 
fondly did she study the portrait; but none the less, no sooner 
had he closed the door than she cried out, not by any means to 
him, but in a sort of ecstasy, ‘Ze Rot!’ Then she hid the snuff- 
box suddenly and glanced with a shudder round the room. The 
panic was altogether misplaced, since there could be no other 
person in the room except the owner of the box, who, if her 
ladyship was guilty for admiring, was ten thousand times more 
so for possessing it. 

She caught with her hand at her heart when she perceived 
Mr. Kelly, then her eyes smiled from out of her mask, as though 
in the extremity of her alarm she had forgotten who he was, and 
so fell back in her chair with an air of languor, breathing deep 
and quick. 

‘Upon my word I fear, Mr. Johnson,’ she said, ‘ that if I have 
escaped one danger by your help I have fallen into another. You 
seem to me to be a man of dangerous company.’ 

‘Indeed I find it so when I am with you, madam, since you 
discover my secrets and show me nothing of your own,’ replied 
Kelly. 

The maid, it appears, had no less perversity than her mistress, 
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for precisely at this moment she rapped on the door, and without 
waiting for any answer sharply entered the room, bearing the 
wine and glasses on a salver. There was a distance of three yards 
between Kelly and her ladyship. The maid measured the 
distance with her eyes, and her face showed some disappointment. 
Her ladyship dismissed her, filled both the glasses and took one 
in her hand. Mr. Kelly drained the other, and the bumper 
carried off the remnant of his brains. 

‘You run no danger from my knowing your secret, Mr. 
Johnson,’ said she, ‘ for i 

Breaking off her sentence, she turned her head aside, swiftly 
pushed up her mask and kissed the portrait in the box, stooping 
her fragrant hair over it. Mr. Kelly, speeded by the wine, 
was this time too quick for her ladyship. Before she could raise 
her face he had paid the same compliment to her lips as she to 
his Majesty. She lifted her head with a bewitching air of 
anger. 

‘Tady Oxford!’ he cried out as if in amazement, since he had 
bottomed the mystery for now some time. ‘Forgive me, madam, 
if my hasty loyalty to my Sovereign prevented me from recog- 
nising his latest adherent. The Cause must now infallibly 
triumph.’ 

‘ Sir,’ she began, looking up at him with her eyes melting from 
anger to reproach, ‘ your apology is something graceless. Tor 
though my colour be gone ’—it was only the worse or artificial 
part of her matchless complexion which the mask had rubbed 
off—‘ you yet had time to know and respect a face you ’ and 
then she came suddenly to a stop, as she untied the strings of 
her domino and threw it back from her shoulders, ‘You blame 
me,’ she said pitifully. Her ladyship was a ready woman, and 
even went more than half-way to meet an attack. At Bramp- 
ton Bryan the talk had been of duty and the charms of a rustic 
life; but here the dutiful country wife, violently disarrayed in 
the extreme of fashion, had been alone to a masquerade ball and 
Mr. Kelly might conceive himself tricked. And so ‘ You blame 
me,’ she said, ‘ you blame me even as you blamed me at Bramp- 
ton Bryan, and with no more justice.’ 

‘At Brampton Bryan!’ exclaimed Kelly suddenly, ‘M. de 
Strasbourg! M. de Strasbourg was Scrope.’ 

Her ladyship nodded. 

* And ’twas he attacked you—would have carried you off,’ 
Her ladyship shivered, 
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‘And I let him go. Curse me! I let him go even as Nick did. 
But the third time! Oh, only let the third time come.’ 

Her ladyship shook her head with the most weariful resigna- 
tion. 

‘It will come too late, that third time,’ she said ; ‘too late for 
me. I have no husband who can protect me, and no friend so 
kind as to serve me in his place.’ 

‘Nay, madam,’ cried Kelly, instantly softened by the lonely 
picture which her words called up in his mind. She was trans- 
figured all at once into Una, Andromeda, Ariadne, or any other 
young woman of great beauty and virtue who has ever been left 
desolate to face a wintry world. ‘ Believe me, you have one 
friend whose only aspiration is to serve you with his life-blood. 
’Faith, madam, had you but shown me your face when first I came 
to the door of your carriage, I would never have let M. de 
Strasbourg run away, until I had offered you his smoking heart 
on the point of my sword. 

Her ladyship gave the Parson to understand that she had 
gone to the ball on the King’s service. Had his brain been of its 
customary sobriety the adventure would doubtless have surprised 
him more than it did. He might have questioned the nature of 
the service which took her ladyship to the masquerade. But she 
had sufficient art to tell him nothing and persuade him that she 
told all. Moreover, he had other matters to engage him. 

There is no need to extend more particularly the old story of 
a young man’s folly and of a woman who made love extempore. 
She had sought to hide who she was, she said, because she dared 
not trust herself; and the fact that she was not living in her own 
house, which was being repaired, but in one that she had borrowed, 
with the servants, from a friend who had gone to the Bath, seemed 
to make her intention possible. But Heaven had been against her. 
Mr. Kelly was readily beguiled into the sincere opinion that she 
had fought against her passion, but that her weakness and his 
transcendent bravery, of which she would by no means allow him 
to make light, had proved her ruin. It was all in a word set down 
to gratitude, which was a great virtue, she suggested. Love, 
indeed, was just the charge of powder which would have never 
flashed—no never—had not gratitude served as a flint and thrown 
off the spark. 

Well, Mr. Kelly walked home in the dawning of a new day 
and painted his thoughts with the colours of the sky. For weeks 
thereafter he seemed in his folly to tread on air; and no doubt he 
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had more than ordinary warrant for his folly. He bad a fortune 
safely lodged with Mr. Child, the goldsmith; his mistress was no 
less fair than she showed fond; and so fond she was that she 
could not bring herself to chide the coachman who was discovered 
the next morning drunk with drugged wine at a tavern near the 
Haymarket, whither one of Scrope’s hirelings had lured him. 
Mr. Kelly was prosperous in the three great games of life, love, 
and politics. For he was wholly trusted by the Bishop, by Lord 
Oxford and the rest ; he took his place in the world and went and 
came from France with hanging matter in his valise. The valise 
weighed all the lighter for the thought that he was now serving 
Lady Oxford as well as the King. She was at this time always 
in his dreams. When he travelled across the Continent by night, 
or crossed in the packet betwixt Dover and Calais, he would pic- 
ture her holding her own in the drawing-rooms of the great, 
excelling all in beauty, until he would fall to marvelling upon her 
condescension, and from the very difference in their stations draw 
shining colours wherewith to gild his passion. His passion indeed 
was in these days extreme, a devouring fire in brain and marrow. 
He believed her a most loyal conspirator, and, of course, all that 
he knew came to her ladyship’s ears. But his bliss in the affec- 
tion of Lady Oxford quite blinded him to danger, and he seemed to 
himself to walk invisible, as though he had the secret of fernseed. 

For a season, then, Mr. Kelly was the happy fool, and if the 
season was short—why, is it ever long? Mr. Wogan is not indeed 
sure that the Parson has got altogether out of her ladyship’s debt, 
in spite of what happened afterwards. For when the real morn- 
ing broke and the true love came to him, troubles followed apace 
upon its coming. It is something to have been a happy fool, 
if only for a season and though the happiness ended with the 
folly, 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT CAME OF MR. KELLY’S WINNINGS FROM THE SOUTH SEA. 


Luck is a chameleon, and in November of that same year 
1720, thought fit to change its complexion. The date, to be 
precise, was the 17th of the month. Mr. Wogan can determine 
on the particular day for the reason that Mrs. Barnes carried out 
her threat, and sent him a laborious long letter concerning the 
Parson’s moral iniquities, The letter reached Mr. Wogan in 
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October, who was then cleaning his ship at Morlaix in Brittany, 
and what with his fifteen months of purposeless cruises, felt him- 
self as encrusted with idleness as his ship’s bottom with barnacles. 
It was just this eternal inactivity which no doubt induced him 
to take the serious view of Mrs. Barnes’s epistle. ‘It is a most 
eruel affair,’ said he to Mr. Talbot, who was with him, ‘and 
of the last importance that I should hurry to London and set it 
straight.’ 

‘But you are fixed here,’ said the Crow, for so Talbot was 
commonly called from the blackness of his complexion. ‘Can I 
undertake the business for you?’ 

‘No,’ says Nick shaking his head very solemn; though 
maybe his eye twinkled. Mr. Wogan forgets what point the 
plot was at then, for since the black year, 1688, there had been but 
one plot, though it had changed and shifted shape like the faces 
you see in the dark before you sleep. But he could not hear that 
anything immediate was intended; and it would be, therefore, 
the most convenient occasion to refit his ketch Fortune. He 
gave orders to that effect, travelled to Paris, obtained from 
General Dillon a month’s leave to dispose of his own affairs, and 
went whistling to London like a schoolboy off on his holidays. 
For, to tell the truth, he was not greatly concerned at George 
Kelly’s back-slidings, but on the contrary was inclined to chuckle 
over them, and trusted completely to his friend’s discretion. 

He arrived in London on November 20, and drove boldly to 
Kelly’s lodging in Bury Street. For the Glenshiel affair had 
completely blown over—there had never been more than a rumour 
that he was there—and as for the Fifteen, why Mr. Wogan had 
his pardon liketherest. That he got for his behaviour to Captain 
Montagu at Preston; moreover, who could know the boy Wogan 
that ran away from Westminster School, and his task of copying 
Lord Clarendon’s history, in Mr. Hilton, the man of six feet four 
in his stockings. Me found Kelly’s lodgings empty. 

‘A letter came for him three days ago,’ explained Mrs. 
Barnes, ‘and he set off almost on the instant in an agitation so great 
that he did not wait to pack bis valise, but had it sent after him.’ 

‘ Where to?’ 

‘I do not know,’ replied Mrs. Barnes with a sniff of the nose 
and a toss of the head, ‘and no doubt I am a better woman for 
not knowing.’ 

‘No doubt,’ replied Wogan gravely. ‘But, Mrs. Barnes, who 
signed the letter? Where did it come from ?’ 
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‘ And how should I know that?’ she cried. ‘Would I demean 
myself by reading the letters of a nasty trull? For she’s no 
better for all her birth, and that’s not so high neither.’ 

‘Ah,’ says Wogan, ‘I see you don’t know who signed the 
letter.’ 

‘And that’s truth,’ said she, ‘but I saw the superscription. 
As for the letter, he hid it in his bosom,’ 

‘Well, that’s as good as showing the signature. Who carried 
his valise after him ?’ 

‘Francis Vanlear,’ she said, ‘the porter who plied in St. 
James’ Street and Piccadilly and lodged at the Crown ale-house 
in Germain Street.’ 

Thither Wogan sent for him, and when he was come asked 
him whither he had carried the valise. 

‘To Mr. Gunning’s at Mussell Hill, Vanlear answered, where 
he had found a horse ready saddled at the door and ‘ Mr, Johnson’ 
in a great fume to be off. 

Wogan gave the porter a crown for his trouble and went 
forthwith to Mr. Gunning’s, whom he had not seen since the 
occasion of his coming down from Glenshiel. From Mr. Gunning 
he learned that Kelly had undoubtedly taken the Aberystwith 
road, since he had left the horse he borrowed at Beaconsfield, and 
thither had Mr. Gunning sent to fetch it. Kelly’s destination 
was consequently as clear to Wogan as the urgency of his haste, 
and coming back into London he dropped in at the Cocoa Tree, 
where he found the story of Lady Oxford and Mr. Kelly a familiar 
pleasantry. 

He heard of it again that night at Will’s coffee-house in 
Covent Garden, and at Burton’s in King Street, where Mr. Kelly 
was very well known. For besides being close to Kelly’s lodging, 
it was one of the houses to which his letters were directed under 
cover. From Burton’s Wogan came back to Bury Street, and, 
while smoking a pipe in the parlour before going to bed, he 
chanced to notice his strong-box. It stood on the scrutoire by the 
side of Mr. Kelly’s big Bible, where Wogan had left it eighteen 
months before. It was the brother to Mr. Kelly’s strong-box, in 
every particular but one, and that one a stouter lock. Wogan 
remembered that when he had placed the box on the scrutoire 
the key was attached to it by a string. Now, however, he noticed 
that the key was gone. He was sufficiently curious to cross the 
room and try the lock. But the box would not open; it was 
securely locked, There were papers too within it,as he found out 
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by shaking it. Kelly, then, was using the box—but for what pur- 
pose? It was little likely that he would leave papers concerning 
the plot where anyone who chanced to search the room, and had 
a sword-hilt to force open the lid, might discover them. Besides, 
he was in the habit of burning all those which had done their 
work, and the rest which he needed he carried about in his own 
despatch-box. 

‘Now, I wonder,’ said Wogan tapping the lid, ‘I wonder 
whether a certain letter, signed—shall we say Smilinda ?—and 
summoning my friend to Brampton Bryan, is locked up inside 
you.’ Wogan’s guess hit the truth even tothe signature, though 
he was destined to get little satisfaction from this proof of his 
sagacity. The letter, he later learned, lay in the box with not a 
few others in the same handwriting, and they all ended in the 
same manner with a request: ‘Burn this.’ Mr. Kelly would 
have been wiser had he obeyed it, but, like many a man when 
passion gets hold of him, he could not part with them. Faint 
whispers breathed, as it seemed, from Heaven, and caught and 
written loud in my lady’s hand, pure diamonds fetched up from 
the obscure mines of a woman’s heart, sure he treasured them 
beyond all jewels, and locked them up in Mr. Wogan’s despatch- 
box to his own undoing. 

This particular letter was, perhaps, the most laconic of them 
all, and assuredly it was the most momentous. It began, ‘My 
own Strephon,’ and then Strephon was crossed out and again 
written on the top, and it was signed ‘Smilinda’ in a doubtful 
hand; as though, at first, Brampton Bryan had recalled to her 
ladyship the beginning of their affections with so overpowering a 
compulsion that she must needs use the names which were associ- 
ated with it, and then the dear woman’s modesty timidly crossed 
them out, and in the end love got the upper hand and wrote 
them in again. At least that was a small portion of all the great 
meanings which Kelly read in the hesitation of her ladyship’s 
address. Between the Strephon and the Smilinda there was but 
one line—‘ Come : there is a secret. I have great need of you.’ But 
it had been quite enough to send Mr. Kelly spurring out into the 
November night with such speed that he came to Oxford the next 
day, where he found the snow lying very deep. The snow troubled 
him, no doubt, because it delayed him, but he took little account 
of the cold beyond a sharp pang or two lest Smilinda might have 
caught a chilblain. For himself—well, Smilinda had need of 
him—the great lady turned for help to the Jrish outlaw. Wasn't 
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it always so? Her Majesty throws her glove to the page, my 
lord the King goes clean daft for Cophetua, and the obliging 
Cupid builds a rickety bridge whereby the despairing lovers leap 
into each other’s arms. 

Smilinda needed him! There was a tune ravished from 
Heaven! His whole frame moved to it as the waves to the direc- 
tion of the moon. It sang in his blood, his heart beat to it, the 
hooves of his horse drummed it out onthe road. Even the boughs 
of the trees whispered the words with a tender secrecy to the 
wind, much as the reeds whispered that other saying, ages ago, 
which the Phrygian Queen had entrusted to them. And, ’faith, 
when you come to think of it, there was little difference in mean- 
ing between the two remarks. Smilinda needed Mr. Kelly! It 
was, after all, as much as to say Mr. Kelly had asses’ ears. He 
made such haste that on the evening of the second day after his 
departure from London he cantered up the drive of the Manor 
House. 

Lady Oxford met him in the hall, and Mr. Kelly’s heart gave 
a great jump of pride when he saw her stately figure all softened 
to an attitude of expectation. 

‘I knew you would come,’ she said; and, as Mr. Kelly bent 
over her hand, she whispered, ‘ My Strephon,’ for all the world as 
if her emotion choked her. Then she raised her voice for the 
servants to hear: ‘My lord is from home, Mr. Johnson, but he 
has commissioned me at once to pay you his regrets and to act as 
his deputy in your business.’ 

Mr. Kelly was all impatience to broach his business, but her 
ladyship’s solicitude would not allow him to speak until he had 
supped. She came near to waiting upon him herself, and cer- 
tainly plied him with her best wine, vowing that it was ill weather 
for travellers, and that if he kept his glass full beside his elbow 
it was a sure sign he hated her. This, of course, after the servants 
had been dismissed. Mr. Kelly chided her for the thought, and, 
with a shake of the finger, quoted her a text: ‘We are bidden 
not to look upon the wine when it is red,’ said he. 

‘And a very good text, too,’ says she ; ‘so, if you please, shut 
your eyes and drink it,’ and, coming behind him, she laid her cool 
hand upon his eyes and forehead. So Mr. Kelly drank, and the 
bumper floated his wits into my lady’s haven. 

‘Now,’ says my lady; and, leading the way into her boudoir, 
she sat herself down before the fire, and, clasping her hands at 
the back of her head, smiled at Mr. Kelly, 
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‘Strephon,’ she murmured on a lilt of her voice, and with all 
the provocation that witchery could devise. Mr. Kelly was on 
his knees at her side ina moment. She laid a white hand upon 
his breast, and, gently holding him off: 

‘Tell me,’ says she, ‘why I sent for you.’ 

‘Because my Smilinda needed me,’ he answered with a laugh 
of pride. Her hand caressed his shoulder. She nodded, bit her 
under lip, and smiled very wisely. 

‘What is the service Strephon can do?’ cried Kelly, ‘Is it 
to lift the world? Give me but your love and I'll accomplish 
that.’ 

Smilinda clapped her hands with delight, like a child. 

‘It is nothing so important,’ said she. ‘It is not in truth any 
service you can do for me, but rather one that I can do for you.’ 

Kelly’s face lost all its light, and dropped to the glummest 
disappointment. He had so nursed that aspiration of doing her 
some great service. Through the night, through the day, it had 
borne him company. Some great service—that was to be the 
bridge of Cupid’s building whereby they were to stand firm-footed 
on equal ground. And now it was some service Lady Oxford was 
to do for him. Lady Oxford noticed the change; it may have 
been to read the thought which it expressed, and that the thought 
touched her to unwonted depths. For the smile faded from her 
lips, her eyes became grave, thoughtful, there was a certain sus- 
pense in her attitude. 

‘Must the woman always owe, the man always pay ?’ she 
asked, but in a broken way, and with almost a repugnance for 
herself, Indeed, she barely finished the question, and then, with 
an abrupt laugh, crossed to the window, drew aside the curtains, 
and gazed out upon the darkness and the glimmering snow. 

‘A strange, cold world,’ she said in an absent voice, ‘ with a 
strange white carpet.’ Mr. Kelly in truth had given hera glimpse 
into a world yet stranger to her ladyship than that which her 
eyes beheld—a world that had an odd white carpet too, though the 
feet of those who paced it as often as not were stained—a world ot 
generous impulses and unselfish devotions. Into this world Lady 
Oxford was peering with an uneasy curiosity. Perhaps for a 
moment she compared it with her own ; perhaps she was caught 
by it and admired it; but, if so, it was with a great deal of dis- 
comfort. For she dropped the curtain petulantly across the 
window, and, coming back to the fire—well, what she would have 
said it is impossible to guess, for a gentle tap on the door was 
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followed by aservant’s entrance into the room. He carried a letter 
on a salver, and, advancing to Lady Oxford, offered it to her. 

Now, Mr. Kelly was standing almost at the centre of the 
mantelpiece, Lady Oxford at one end; and they faced one 
another. So the man inevitably stopped between them, and, 
when he lifted up the salver, it was impossible but that the 
Parson should observe the superscription. He recognised the 
handwriting of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Oxford recog- 
nised it too, for she flushed as she picked the letter up. But she 
flushed deeper as she read it through, and then crumpled it up 
and flung it into the fire with an anger which showed very clearly 
she would have done the like for Lady Mary were the writer 
instead of her letter within reach of her vindictive fingers. 

‘A strange, incomprehensible creature is Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu,’ said Lady Oxford with a laugh and a glance at Mr. 
Kelly. ‘The most whimsical contradiction. She offers you a 
kindness with one hand and slaps you in the face with the other, 
For instance, this letter here. “Twas written out of pure kindness. 
It completes the friendliest service, yet it ends with so rough a 
jest that but for Strephon’s sake I should be much drawn to reject 
the service.’ 

‘For my sake ?’ asked Kelly. 

‘Why, to be sure. Lady Mary gave me a piece of news a week 
ago in town. It was that news which made me send for you, and 
she writes now expressly to confirm it. But, let my Strephon 
answer me,’ and she asked whether he had yet sent his winnings 
from the Mississippi to be used for the King’s service. 

Now, Mr. Kelly was, after all, a human being. It was all very 
well in the first flush of prosperity to propose to scatter his few 
thousands, but afterwards he had come to see that they would not 
goso very far. Besides, he had now obvious reasons for desiring 
to cut as agreeable a figure as he could. At all events the money 
still remained with Mr. Child, the goldsmith, and so he told her 
ladyship, with a little remorse. 

‘Then,’ she cried in joy, ‘that chance has come for which 
Smilinda has been longing. My presents, Strephon, you have 
always refused,’ which was true enough; indeed, on the other 
hand, she had Mr. Kelly’s royal snuff-box and a few of his jewels. 
‘But now I can make your fortune, and with yours my own. 
There’s the sweetness of it,’ she said, and clasped her hands on her 
heart. ‘ Your fortune, too!’ 


‘My fortune you have made already,’ said he, with other 
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compliments proper to the occasion. But her ladyship was in & 
practical mood. 

‘Listen,’ says she. ‘Iam made acquainted that the tide has 
turned. I mean, you know, in the Straits of Magellan. The 
South-Sea Stock that has been falling so long will certainly rise 
in a week; the Elector is buying secretly. Lady Mary has it 
from Mr. Pope, and he at the first and best hands from Mr. Craggs, 
the secretary. Mr. Craggs will insert my name in the next list 
and your money I shall send to the directors with my own. You 
shall be rich, Strephon, on the level of your merits.’ 

Mr. Kelly was very well content with his one speculation, but 
the evident joy with which Lady Oxford anticipated serving him 
was worth more than his thousands. 

‘My gold shall be in Smilinda’s coffers the morning that I get 
back to town,’ he said. 

‘You must go at once,’ she exclaimed, ‘ we must lose no time. 
Stay. I will travel with you to-morrow morning if you will favour 
me with your company’; and so a new flow of compliments 
carried the South Sea out of sight. But a minute or two later 
Mr. Kelly, chancing to look down at the hearth, said quite in- 
consequently, 

‘We must not forget to thank Lady Mary.’ 

Smilinda followed the direction of his eyes, and saw that Lady 
Mary’s letter had tumbled out of the fire and now lay, half burnt 
but the other half only curled up and scorched. She shivered as 
though she was cold, and the better to warm herself knelt down on 
the hearth-rug. Then she took up the letter and carelessly tossed 
it into the fire. 

‘You know Lady Mary,’ she said. ‘Yes, you told me.’ 

‘I do, indeed,’ said Kelly, with a smile. 

‘I could wish you did not,’ said her ladyship with a frown. 
Smilinda made it plain that she was jealous. Kelly laughed 
heartily at the assumption, which was in truth ridiculous enough. 

‘Who am I,’ said he, ‘that I should attract Lady Mary’s 
fancy ?’ 

‘You are—my Strephon,’ replied Smilinda, with a sigh of 
exquisite tenderness, 

Kelly argued the matter on other grounds. Smilinda listened 
to them all. 

‘T have no doubt you are right,’ she said, with a meek resig- 
nation. ‘ But I remember you spoke very warmly of the friend- 
ship you had for her, and ever since * here she broke off 
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shyly. ‘A weak woman’s empty fears,’ she continued, ‘ but they 
keep her awake at nights. Well, she must even make the best of 
them.’ 

Smilinda lying awake at nights out of jealousy! There was a 
notion to convict Mr. Kelly of slow murder. He was on his knees 
in a moment, and swore that for the future on earth and in 
Heaven he would avoid Lady Mary’s company as though she was 
the devil in person. It was a confused sort of oath and deprived 
Mr. Kelly for a time of a very good friend; but on the other 
hand it undoubtedly raised a load from Lady Oxford’s anxieties. 

She left Bryan Brampton the next morning and travelled with 
Mr. Kelly up to London, where the coach set them down at the 
King’s Head in the Strand. Kelly went straight from the King’s 
Head to the goldsmith and his money was carried to Queen’s 
Square that same afternoon. It would seem, however, that Mr. 
Pope had been bit, for the market fell from little to nothing. 
But when the Bubble presently burst into air, Smilinda burst 
into tears, and Mr. Kelly was smitten to the heart for her 
distress. 

‘I have ruined thee, my Strephon,’ she sobbed. She had 
covered her face with her hands and the tears trickled through 
her fingers. 

‘Love arms me against such ill-fortunes,’ replied Kelly. ‘It 
is only Smilinda’s tears that hurt. Each one of them falls upon 
Strephon’s heart like a drop of molten lead.’ 

‘Ah, Strephon,’ she cried. ‘Thou art ruined and Smilinda’s 
hapless hand hath dealt the blow. The arrow came from her 
quiver,’ she being one of Dian’s nymphs, you are to suppose. 

Then Mr. Kelly fell to comparing himself to Procris in the 
fable, who was shot by her lover, and said that it was sweet to 
perish by her inadvertent shaft. It seems that kind of love-making 
has now gone out of date. But that was the humour of it when 
Kelly and Wogan were young. Men and women, let them but 
fall in love, and they were all swains and nymphs, though they 
dabbled in the stocks and were as hard-headed as before and 
afterwards. 

‘ That odious Lady Mary,’ exclaimed Smilinda. ‘She was born 
to be my bane and curse. “Iwas her counsel that ruined my 
Strephon. My Strephon has kept his oath.’ 

Her Strephon had, but, on the other hand, Mr. Wogan had 
eworn no oath, and would not have kept it if hehad done so. He 


paid a visit to Lady Mary soon after Kelly’s return from Bryan 
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Brampton. She asked him his news and gave him a budget of 
gossip in return. 

‘And Lady Oxford has sold her diamonds!’ she ended. 

Wogan asked how that came about, and she answered : 

‘Lady Oxford was here at the Bassette table three weeks since, 
Her stakes were ever inordinately high, and she lost to me 
all night. She drew a queen when she should have chose the 
knave, the knave was Sonica, “There go my diamonds,” she 
said, and vowing she would punt no more, went home in her chair. 
I could not see her or hear of her for a little. I guessed that she 
had run away into the country until she could wheedle enough 
money to pay me out of the dotard husband. So at a venture I 
wrote a polite letter to her, hoping that the country air would 
restore her credit. Well, here she is back in London and her 
losses paid. That means selling her diamonds.’ 

Wogan laughed over Lady Oxford’s straits and came home to 
the lodging in Bury Street. Wogan’s time was getting short and 
he must return to Morlaix. But, as has been said, he left Brittany 
in a hurry with very little money in his pocket, and what was left 
at his journey’s end he had since spent in London. So he said to 
the Parson : 

‘George, my friend, I must dip into your winnings after all. 
For here am I with a couple of crowns,’ he took them out and 
laid them on the table. George flushed crimson. 

‘ Nick,’ said he, ‘ you have two crowns more than I have.’ 

Wogan turned away to the window and looked out into the 
street, bethinking him of what Lady Mary had told him. 

‘Sure, Nick, it’s the truth,’ Kelly pleaded, entirely miscom- 
prehending Wogan’s action I drew the money out of the Missis- 
sippi and sunk it in the South Sea. It’s all gone. I have not 
two penny pieces to rub together until this day week, when my 
pension is paid. Nick, you'll believe that. Why, Nick, you would 
ha’ been welcome to all that I had. But you know that. ‘Sure 
you know it.’ 

Wogan had no such mean thought as Kelly in his fluster 
attributed to him. He turned back to the table. 

‘So you are as poor as an Jrish church mouse again, are you ?; 
he said with a smile. ‘Well, here’s two crowns—one for me, one 
for you.’ 

He pocketed one coin and pushed the other over to the Parson. 
The Parson took it up and turned it over blinking his eyes, For 
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a moment there was an awkward sort of silence. Wogan laughed ; 
the Parson blew his nose. 

‘I hear,’ said Wogan, ‘ that Lady Oxford has lost her 
diamonds.’ 

Kelly looked up in perplexity. 

‘Lost her diamonds!’ said he. ‘Why, she wore them last 
night!’ 

‘I thought the rumour was untrue,’ said Wogan. 

Mr. Kelly slipped his crown into his pocket. There was no 
more said about the matter between them, though perhaps they 
clasped hands at parting with a trifle more than their ordinary 
heartiness. 

Mr. Wogan, however, told Lady Mary of the Parson’s loss, 
and she was at no more pains than he was to discover the ex- 
planation. Lady Oxford had paid Lady Mary with the Parson’s 
guineas. 

‘I should like to send the money I won back to Mr. Kelly,’ 
said Lady Mary, 

‘ That’s plainly impossible,’ returned Wogan, and to this Lady 
Mary perforce agreed. ‘Olet,’ she said, and Wogan remarked, 
‘Certainly,’ so she put the money aside, thinking that some 
day she might employ it on Mr. Kelly’s behalf. That night 
Wogan borrowed his travelling money from Mr. Carte, the his- 
torian, whom he met at the Cocoa Tree, and so set out the next 
morning for Brittany. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Farmer’s Year. 


BEING HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 


VIII. 


Grass in Iceland—Njiil’s Hall at Bergsthorsknoll—-Backwardness of the Season— 
Crops and Stock at Bedingham—A June Frost—Preparing to Steam-saw— 
Sheep Shearing—The Humour of Shearers—Weight of Fleeces—Lights and 
Colours—Bees in the Beans—The Ways of Swallows—Weeds and Carrots— 
The Decay of Bungay Market—Low Price of Wool—Striking a Bargain— 
Lucky Pigs—A Use for Oak Butts—Steam-sawing—Spoke Setting—Curlew 
on the Common—Farming with the Hoe—Flat Hoeing—Cracked Shoulder- 
blades—A Tale of the Zulu War—Fairy Rings—Adventyre with the Porch 
Swallows—Egg Stealing—Resale of the King’s Head Hotel—Price of Lambs 
—The Uses of the Dock—About Hawks—The Work of the late Mrs. Scuda- 
more—The Keeper and the Owl—Moorhens and their Young—The Cold and 
the Swallows—Sheep Dipping—Life on the Lawn—The Refusal of Christian 
Surial—Cutting the Layer—Hen and Ducklings—Swifts on the Bath Hills— 
Dragging Twitchgrass—Curiosities of the Bedingham Registers—Dan and 
Sheep Murder—A Solemn Sky. 


UNE 2.—Yesterday proved about the fiercest first of June that 
I remember, for the weather was cold, with a gale of wind 
blowing from the west, and occasional squalls of violent rain. The 
night also was very cold. Riding from Kessingland home on a 
bicycle in the teeth of the wind I found most excellent exercise. 
This morning I walked round the farm. Notwithstanding the 
unseasonable weather, the grass grows thick and strong, but then 
grass does not mind cold, drought is its great enemy. I do not 
think that I ever saw more beautiful turf than is to be found in 
the sheltered parts of Iceland, where the hay also is good, although 
it does not grow high, and, on account of the hummocks raised 
by the action of frost, has to be laboriously cut with a sickle. Yet 
in Iceland—or at any rate in some parts of it—the subsoil remains 
frozen for the greater part of the year. I remember once, towards 
the end of the month of June, digging on the site of Bergsthors- 
knoll, which eight hundred years or so ago was the home of Njal, 
the hero of the saga of that name (in my opinion one of the 
greatest books that ever was written), to seek for proof of the 
legend of the burning of the hall by Flosi. | a 
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This I found readily enough, for, at a depth of about two feet 
beneath the surface, we came upon the hard earthen floor of the 
hall, still, to all appearance, sprinkled with a fine layer of black 
sand, which, if I remember right, the saga tells us was strewn 
upon it by the hands of Bergthora and her women nearly nine 
hundred years ago, and among the crumbling fragments of the 
fire-blackened timbers of the roof lumps of greasy matter, sup- 
posed by the chemists who have analysed them to be the residue 
of the whey that they threw upon the flames. Breaking through 
this, and but a little below it, however, although it was mid- 
summer, we found the ground still hard with frost, which I dare- 
say was last thawed upon the day of the great burning. Yet the 
grass grows and the flowers spring in Iceland! 

The wheats are looking strong and keep their colour, but 
the barleys, for the most part, have an unwholesome yellow tinge, 
especially upon heavy lands. Indeed, everything is very back- 
ward, for even now the ash trees are not fully out, and the haw- 
thorns are but breaking into bloom. The beet plant has suffered 
much from the sunless cold, and is still very small. Weeds, how- 
ever, flourish like the wicked, particularly on Baker’s land, where 
the men are engaged in hoeing in a perfect sea of them. This 
wet weather is most unfavourable for the work, for weeds are 
gifted with a wonderful vitality, and when the soil is damp, to cut 
them out is frequently but to transplant them from the ridges to 
the furrows. Still, it must be done, or they would smother the 
poor little beet, and afterwards, when they are rooting in the 
furrows and congratulating themselves upon having survived the 
violence of man, the horse-hoe will come along and put them to 
sleep. 

On the Thwaite field, No. 28, the swedes are beginning to prick 
through on the ridges—delicate little two-leaved seedlings, with 
the ‘fly’ and all their other troubles before them. To-day the 
sheep were to have been clipped, but the shearers did not put 
in an appearance, which, considering the state of the weather, is 
perhaps fortunate. 

It is curious to walk from the uplands down the Bath Hills 
and to see the difference in the state of vegetation beneath their 
shelter. There the trees are in full leaf and looking lovely, the 
chestnuts being covered with their stately spires of bloom, and 
the scented hawthorns almost hidden in flower. The garden of 
the Lodge also is much more forward than that of this house, and 
one can walk there without shivering. 
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This afternoon I went to Bedingham and got caught in a 
violent thunder-shower for my pains. The young red-polls—they 
are eleven—are running in the new pastures, Nos. 15 and 16, 
during the day, and in the wood at night. As at Ditchingham, 
the barleys are yellow, though No. 5, which was sown first, and has 
received a dressing of artificial manure, looks much the best ; while 
the wheats, that in most seasons love this heavy land, keep their 
colour, and are growing tall and strong. If there is little else, at 
least this year there should be plenty of straw, which now-a-days is 
often almost as valuable as the grain. The beans seem a splendid 
crop, as they have done from the first, and are in flower. Two of 
the little beasts that are tied up in the shed—I do not think that 
they are much more than twenty months old—have been sold for 
141, apiece, while their elder brother, Royal Duke, the ox that I 
kept to show, has much improved in appearance. This I attribute 
to his having been removed from the barn—where he lived alone, 
pining for lack of companionship—and placed in a shed with 
another animal. Since the change he has eaten much better, 
and his quarters, which were alwaysa little slack, are beginning to 
fill out, though at present they cannot compare with his fore part, 
which is really magnificent. 

June 4.—The night before last there was another frost, of the 
kind that is known here as ‘ water’ frost, the ground being white 
with it early in the morning. Of such is the summer in England. 

Yesterday we were ploughing in the manure for the swedes 
on the top of No. 24, the Bungay-fork field, and hoeing in the 
All Hallows field, No. 29, and on Baker’s. 

The trees have now all been gilled from the Bath Hills into 
the stackyard, where Hindle, the captain of the steam engine, 
and his two mates are engaged in getting them ready for the 
steam saw by sawing off the butts, cutting the timber into 
suitable lengths, and chopping away excrescences upon one side 
of them, so that they may ‘ride’ easily upon the iron table. As 
the turn of each tree comes, Hindle makes up his mind into what 
kind of stuff it will cut to the best advantage. This requires a 
good deal of judgment and experience, especially in the case of a 
rather scrappy lot of thinnings, which includes every class of 
wood, such as we have to saw this year. One or two of the best 
oaks are set aside to cut into three-inch planks, and others to be 
converted into the backs and ledges of gates, while the tops and 
butts make gate- or rail-posts. What we chiefly need this year, 
however, are long posts to carry the galvanized iron roofs of the 
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sheds which I hope to cover over, so most of the oaks are to be 
devoted to this purpose. The inferior woods, such as elm and 
beech, cut into very good bed- or wall-plates, rafters, and scant- 
lings; for, if kept dry under cover, they will last for two genera- 
tions. Limes, again, may be sawn into boards to be used for 
inside work in sheds, while all the refuse that can be put to no 
other use is cut into blocks for firewood. I forgot to mention 
that the ash, which is our most valuable timber, is ripped into 
three-inch stuff and then laid aside under shelter to season, with 
little pieces of wood between each plank to keep them apart and 
allow the air to circulate. Ash is the best wood in the world, or 
at any rate in England, for use in the frames of agricultural 
implements, the shafts of carts, or for any purpose where tough- 
ness and pliability are needed. 

To-day we have been baulk-splitting, cutting out thistles, and 
shearing the sheep. This is done by a gang of shearers, four in 
number, who travel with a pony and cart from farm to farm, 
clipping the sheep at a charge that works out at about threepence 
a fleece. The operation is carried out thus: first the ewes—for 
of course the lambs are not clipped—are penned in one half of the 
All Hallows barn, their offspring remaining outside, where they 
make a fearful din, auguring the very worst from this separation. 
A boy—the invariable boy who always appears upon these occasions 
—steals in delightedly to catch a ewe. As soon as they see him 
the whole flock rush about madly, as though they were executing 
a particularly confused set of kitchen lancers, but when once he has 
gripped one of them, after a few struggles she more or less resigns 
herself; and without any great resistance is half led, half dragged, 
through the opened hurdle to the malevolent-looking person who 
is waiting for her with the shears. He seizes her, and with an adroit 
and practised movement, causes her to sit upon her tail, in which 
position most ewes look extraordinarily foolish. Now she struggles 
no more, nor does she make any noise ; indeed, in watching the 
operations this morning I was put forcibly in mind of the 
prophetic verse in Isaiah: ‘As a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb.’ 

The operator begins his task in the region of the belly, working 
gradually round towards the back until it is necessary to turn the 
animal on to her side, when he ties the fore and hind leg together 
with a thin cord. In the case of old and experienced ewes I am 
sure that they understand what is happening to them, as they 
look quite contented and struggle little—indeed, the shearers say 
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that this is so. The moment that the thing is done they sprig 
up, and, rushing from the barn, begin to bite hungrily at the 
grass outside. 

It is funny to watch the behaviour of the lambs that are 
waiting without. One by one they approach the escaped ewe, till 
at last its own offspring finds her. It takes the lamb a while, how- 
ever, to convince itself that this strange, naked-looking creature 
is in truth its dear mamma; indeed, not until it has smelt it all 
round, and, thankful to find that something is left, knelt down 
and with an air of relief helped itself to refreshment, does convic- 
tion conquer doubt. The ewes often seem to resent these 
suspicions; probably their tempers, having been tried to breaking- 
point, will bear no further strain. 

The shearers who make up these travelling gangs are very in- 
telligent men, moving as they do from place to place, seeing 
much and knowing everybody. Also, as might be expected from 
the nature of their trade, they are capital gossips. I asked one of 
them if a certain person who owns a great flock of sheep was a 
good farmer. 


‘Oh, he puts it in and takes it out,’ answered the old gentle- 
man enigmatically. 

‘No, partner,’ interrupted another man, ‘ he takes plenty out 
for sure, but I never did hear that he put nothing in,’ thereby ina 
sentence summing up the character that report gives to this tiller 
of the soil. 

The average weight of a ewe’s fleece is from four to five pounds, 
but I believe that the fleeces of hoggets, that is, year-old sheep 
which have never been shorn before, sometimes weigh as heavy as 
fifteen pounds. 

While I was leaning this afternoon over one of the pit-field 
gates (No, 25) I was much struck by the curious contrasts of the 
lights and colours. The order of Nature seemed to be reversed ; 
the light lay upon the land, the sky was dark. The air was very 
still and heavy, and in the sou’-western heaven a dense thunder- 
cloud brooded like the shadow of advancing night. Against this 
lowering sky the red sheep-rack made a patch of brilliant colour, 
while Peachey and the horses baulk-splitting beyond it were out- 
lined with singular clearness upon a vivid green background of 
sprouting oaks and the long line of hedgerow elms. All round, 
indeed, appeared different shades of green strangely varied and 
distinct in the low lights flung through the pall of overhanging 
thunder-clouds, Thus, to the left appeared the bright green of 
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the sheép’s-feed and the grey green of the land alongside, where, 
although it has already been fed off, the corn is springing again at 
the roots, contrasted with the yellowish green of the barley in the 
immediate foreground ; while beyond this, in the middle distance, 
another patch of colour was furnished by the faded pink of the 
double roller standing with its shafts pointing to the sky. 
Among this barley two labourers, an old and a young man, waded 
slowly side by side, cutting thistles with their hooked spuds. 
Thus they went like dream figures through the silent corn, never 
speaking and only stopping now and again to sharpen the spuds 
with a file, till at length they came to the foot of the field, and 
having thrown the bunches of docks they bore in their left hands 
upon its fence to wither in the sun, turned, as though at a word 
of command, and once more began their search up the long slopes 
of green. 

As I stood quite still watching them, two larks that had been 
fighting at a distance came twisting through the air and passed 
so close to me that their flapping wings almost touched my head. 
Not more than an inch or so above the barley also skimmed a pair 
of swallows hawking after flies, their little bodies shining like 
flakes of tempered steel as they flashed by me. It was curious 
to see how, without any apparent movement of the wings, they 
glided in a curve from the level of the barley over the round top 
of the root hale to the left, down the open end of which the yellow 
mangold have rolled into a slanting golden heap. And all along the 
hedgerow the little may trees that I have grown stood out like 
bouquets of white bloom, while from the copse of Hollow Hill 
beyond rose the song of the nightingale, sounding loud and sweet 
in that heavy silence. 

A little higher up the hill is the bean field, No. 26, just now 
full of bloom that gives out what 1 think one of the sweetest of 
perfumes. A person standing near these beans on such a day 
becomes aware of a humming noise which, on examination, he will 
find to be caused by bees passing from flower to flower. There 
seem to be several bees to each stalk, and how many tens of thou- 
sands of stalks there are in a six-acre field, I should not care to 
calculate. Where do all the bees come from, I wonder? I anda 
few others have some hives, but they are not largely kept in the 
village. Yet in that field alone their number must be almost 
countless. 

I walked back over the root field, No. 23, that which we dosed 
with Bungay refuse, of which the excellent and invigorating 
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qualities are just now evident in a magnificent crop of the most 
flourishing weeds. The beet here, as elsewhere, are very small, 
owing to the coolness of the season. Also I fear that the birds 
have done them a good deal of damage, for this field lies so quiet 
and secluded that they can work mischief without fear of disturb- 
ance. Needless to say they—especially the sparrows—take full 
advantage of their opportunities, although I daresay that there are 
still enough mangolds left for a plant. 

June 6.—Yesterday was warm and beautiful, a very oasis in 
the desert of this year’s cold and gloom. This morning also was 
warm, but the afternoon weather has been diversified with thunder 
and heavy showers of rain and hail, that do much injury to the 
young beet by splitting up and spoiling them. 

I have been watching the swallows laying the foundations of 
their nest in the porch of the house. I did not think that they 
would build here this year, as the nests had been knocked down 
by workmen, and I imagined that the smell of recent paint would 
not be to their taste. They have come back, however, and com- 
menced the work by plastering two little heaps of mud at a dis- 
tance of about two inches, which are gradually brought together 
into an arch designed to bear the weight of the nest. It makes 
one wonder where they learned architecture. 

These swallows are very curious birds. For as long as I 
have known this house four or five pairs of them have built 
about it and always in the same places. Once, when the house was 
let, the tenant would not suffer them in the porch because of the 
dirt they made, but as soon as he was gone they returned, al- 
though it is difficult to imagine a more inconvenient spot, as they 
are constantly disturbed by those passing out and in. The 
puzzling thing is that their number never seems to vary, which 
inclines me to think that in order to live in comfort they require 
a certain area of ground over which to hawk. What I should like 
to know, however, is whether they are the same pairs of swailows 
that return year after year. This can scarcely be the case, since, 
even if they live a great deal longer than we suppose, they must 
sometimes die a natural death or meet with accidents. And yet 
they always seem to reappear, two by two in the accustomed 
spots, never more and never less of them. That these are very 
frequently the same birds I am convinced by observation, since, 
in the early spring I have often watched the pair in the porch. 
This porch, until the month of May, is protected by glass doors, 
which are removed for the summer. When the swallows arrive 
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one may see them flying and twittering outside these doors, evi- 
dently very indignant because they are cut off from their lawful 
and accustomed habitation. If the doors are set open they will 
come in once or twice and look round, after which, very likely, there 
is nothing more to be seen of them for about a month, when they 
commence to nest. 

This morning I walked round by Baker’s, where we are engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the millions of weeds springing 
among the beet, and indeed everywhere. By the side of the 
beans are little hales of dock, pulled from among them, and I 
daresay that more are left than have been taken. If ‘one year’s 
weed means seven years’ seed,’ how many years’ seed will be fur- 
nished by seven years’ weed? That is approximately the problem 
which we have to work out on Baker’s. The carrots on the 
Thwaite field, No. 28, are pricking through nicely, but it is 
difficult to horse-hoe them as yet owing to the extreme fineness 
of the seedlings, which makes a mistake with the knives easy, as 
the hoer cannot always see where the lines run, Some people 
sow a few white turnips with the carrot seed, as these, being large- 
leaved and growing rapidly among the tiny carrots, are a guide 
to the hoeman and to the lad leading the horse. We did so 
last year, but I believe that this season we have put in some 
parsnips instead. 

Hood has visited Loddon market to-day for the first time 
since I have been farming. He says that it is a good market, 
which is strange, as there is no railway near the place. Our market 
at Bungay seems to be going from bad to worse: there are few 
sellers and hardly any buyers; indeed, farmers no longer send 
their stock there. They blame the auctioneer, whether rightly 
or wrongly I do not know; but I think it very possible that the 
slow death by atrophy of this market is due to natural decay con- 
sequent on long-continued agricultural depression. The owner of 
the Cornhall told me the other day that he lets the merchants’- 
stands where they do business on Thursdays for, I think, about one 
third only of the rent received by his father. This fact alone is 
eloquent of the disaster that has overtaken us all. 

Hood sold the wool at Loddon at eighteen shillings the tod, 
or two stone. This is a very poor price, less by half a crown 
than we got last year, andthat was low enough. Wool, it is ex- 
plained, is ‘down.’ There is no profit in it at such prices. 

The gast ewe has paid for the neglect of her maternal duties 
by being sold to the butcher for 2/.—a very fair price. This 
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eveniag I found Hood bargaining with a young man who wanted 
to buy a lot of five half-grown pigs. We have to be rid of them 
because they are already fat, owing to the quantity of milk which 
they get here at the home farm. As the ill time for pork is at 
hand it would probably not pay to kill them or even to send them 
to London, and they are too large and fleshy to stand till after 
harvest. The scene of the sale was amusing in a smallway. The 
purchaser had arrived in a cart, in which a young woman was 
seated, and stood by the horse’s head. Opposite to him, awaiting 
offers and watching his customer’s face, as a good seller ought to 
do, was Hood. 

Young man (excitedly), ‘61. 10s, ?’ 

Hood (staring at him stonily like an aggrieved sphinx), ‘ No.’ 

Young man turns his cart round, then, thinking better of it, 
comes forward to make another offer. ‘6. 15s, ?’ 

Hood (loftily), ‘ You’d best go home. I’ve told you seven’s 
the lowest.’ 

Young man rushes to horse’s head, and in his indignation 
drags it forward so violently that the unsuspecting young woman 
on the seat nearly falls backwards out of the cart. Then once 
more reason co:nes to his aid and he returns. 

Here I left the pair confabulating. When I passed that way 
again ten minutes afterwards, Hood informed me that he had 
parted with the pigs for 7/., ‘ all but half-a-crown,’ which, he added, 
was, in his opinion, a good deal more than their value. But that 
wasa post factum view. Pigs, like books, have their fate. These were 
a lucky lot. There were eleven of them in the family, of which 
five were sold a good while back at 1l. apiece. Five more have 
gone to-day for 6/. 17s. 6d. the lot, and one, valued at a 1/., remains 
at the Lodge, where it is kept in solitude, a dirty and depressed- 
looking animal, to consume the cabbage stalks out of the garden. 
Their food, exclusive of the separated milk, is estimated to have 
cost 3l., which leaves the nett return from the litter at 9/. 17s. 6d. 
If horn and corn showed so fine a profit, farming would bea better 
business than it is. Pigs chance to be a good market just now, 
though a little while ago they were not worth breeding. They 
have fluctuated thus in value several times since I began to farm; 
when they are dear the supply rushes in from abroad and every- 
body breeds them until they become a drug. When they are 
cheap, on the other hand, the foreigner ceases to send them, and 
farmers give up breeding them as unprofitable, with the result 
that scarcity ensues, to be followed in turn by a plethora. 
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June 7.—To-day I have been watching chaff being cut with the 
machine. It is driven by one of the horses, who walks round and 
round with a melancholy air. For some years we had trouble 
because, do what we would, we could find no material that would 
stand the constant wear of the animal’s feet, till at length we hit 
upon the idea of sinking the butts of the oaks which were cut down 
at Bedingham ina circle for it to walk on. This was some winters 
ago, but as yet these butts show no appreciable damage ; indeed, I 
fancy that they will last a good deal longer than any of us who set 
themthere. The chaff we are now cutting is two thirds of vetches 
from No, 21 field, where there is a very heavy crop of them, and 
about one third of hay. This mixture the young cattle in the yards 
and the otherthings eat greedily so long as it is fresh, after which 
they turn from it, so it is well not to cut up too much at a time. 

The steam-sawing has begun. It is a fascinating sight to see 
the circular saw eat into the trees as they are pushed against it 
on the smooth iron table. Some people complain that this system 
of cutting is more wasteful than the old plan of two sawyers in a 
pit, and no doubt the saw itself is thicker and makes more dust. 
On the other hand, however, bits of timber can be cut with the 
steam-saw that, on account of the awkwardness of their size or 
shape, the most skilful sawyers in the world could not deal with ; 
moreover, the saving of time and labour is something enormous, 
There is a common idea that any labourer can cut timber with a 
steam-saw, but this is not the case. Doubtless anyone can cut it 
after a fashion, but to make the most of the stuff and avoid spoil- 
ing any requires judgment, eye, and experience. 

In the timber room of the Horse-buildings, Robson, the labour- 
ing carpenter, is engaged in mending the wheels of an old pony- 
cart. Now, to make a wheel, or even to set some spokes in it, is 
a thing that looks easy, but, as a matter of fact, it demands much . 
skill and practice; indeed, to do it properly is something of a 
gift. This particular wheelwright is only a hedge carpenter, with- 
out even a shop of his own, but he has the reputation of being 
able to ‘set’ a wheel better than anyone about here, and certainly 
his work is always very sound and good. 

Wheat is now down to forty-seven shillings a quarter, after 
having been up to fifty-five a week ortwoago. These fluctuations 
show how artificial was the violent rise in price and what an un- 
certain crop is corn in these days. Before the year is out it may 
once more be selling at twenty-five shillings. 

This evening I saw five curlew passing over the Bath Hills 
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and travelling sou’-west. These are the first curlew that I have 
ever seen in this neighbourhood, though some months ago I heard 
one calling. By the way, when shooting at Earsham last winter 
I saw four wild swans flying about the river, and a beautiful sight 
they were. But these lovely birds look best of all floating like 
foam on the black breast of some mountain-circled tarn in Iceland. 

June 8.—To-day we have been horse and hand-hoeing on the 
All Hallows field, No. 29, where, although I believed the land to 
be clean, plenty of weeds have put in an appearance, for last season’s 
drought and this season’s rain have brought them up with a ven- 
geance. When I pointed them out, Buck, who is a laudator tenv- 
poris acti, remarked sarcastically that there was a new kind of 
farming now-a-days to what he was accustomed to when he was 
young, ‘ farming with the hoe instead of with the plough,’ and 
that was what made the weeds. What he meant was that in the 
old days a root-field would receive three or four ploughings in 
addition to the necessary baulkings. Doubtless this was very 
good for it, but in our time we can scarcely afford to put so much 
labour into the land, which will not pay for it. This field, for in- 
stance, has been only twice ploughed, baulked and split back (two 
baulkings are supposed to equal one ploughing). As it is, root is 
the most expensive of all crops to grow, because of the amount of 
labour that must be expended between the preparation of the land 
and the ultimate ‘ haling’ of the crop—often an uncertain one— 
to say nothing of the value of the necessary manure. But 
although our ancestors did well enough without it after their own 
fashion, if we had no root our farming would come absolutely to 
anend. Root culture is, after all, quite a modern thing ; I believe 
that it only began in the time of Arthur Young, about a hundred 
years ago.' 

On my way to field No. 22 I passed the piece of beans, No. 26. 
On the other side of the Holly Lodge drive is another field of 
beans that does not belong to me. These beans the farmer sowed 
in the spring, whereas mine were got in last autumn. It is 
extraordinary to see the difference between them, mine being 
almost twice the height of my neighbour’s. This goes to confirm 
the local prejudice in favour of autumn-sown over spring-sown 
beans, but I must try to follow the fate of the two crops till they 
reach the barn-door, which will put the matter to the test. So 


1 In the General Dictionary of Husbandry, published by Messrs. Longman 
about ninety years ago, I find that there is no entry under the heads of Beet, 
Swedes, or Mangolds. Turnips, however, are fully treated of ; but it is mentioned 
that their culture is of quite recent date, 
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far this season has not been favourable to the setting of beans, 
The beet on No. 22 are sown on the flat, and not on baulks, 
Whitrup, with the assistance of a boy, who leads the horse, is 
hoeing them with the flat-work hoe. This hoe has two knives in 
the centre and one projecting on either side. 

There are four ‘ringes,’ or rows of plants, to a ‘ stetch,’ which 
is separated from the next stetch by a furrow. The hoe covers 
two ringes and a furrow, or a whole stetch in the double journey, 
The two centre knives clean the middle ringe completely, while 
one side knife cuts that portion of the furrow which was left 
untouched on the last journey and the other does half the outer 
ringe, which, on the hoe being turned at the end of the field, is 
completed by what was the furrow-knife, This sounds rather 
intricate, but in truth it is simple. I am afraid, however, that it 
is not possible to make the agricultural process of flat-hoeing 
quite clear to the reader without the help of diagrams. 

At Bedingham this afternoon I found the colt with the 
injured shoulder in a fair way to recovery. It would have been a 
pity had it been otherwise, for he is bred from my best mare 
and likely to make a fine animal. The farrier thinks that 
his shoulder-blade was cracked; if so, I suppose that it has 
mended up. I have never heard of Réntgen rays being applied 
to horses, but if the animals are valuable it might be worth while 
to try them in order to locate such injuries, 

Many years ago, in Africa, I owned a horse of great beauty. 
It was a powerful creature, with an arched neck, small head, very 
fine legs, and round hoofs, not unlike the fancy horses pictured 
by Vandyke and other early artists. Its long mane and tail were 
snow-white and crimped, while its colour varied from a dark 
cream in winter to a black roan in summer. This animal I was 
so unfortunate as to lose, through the carelessness of a native 
servant. It was found about fifty miles away and pounded in a 
kraal with stone walls six feet high. This wall it tried to jump, 
and, indeed, did jump, but in the effort cracked its shoulder- 
blade, like the colt at Bedingham, and was returned to me dead 
lame, A gentleman who had always admired it very much offered 
me twenty pounds for it, taking the chance of its recovery, which 
sum I accepted. Six months or so afterwards I was astonished to see 
the late Colonel Weatherley riding off at the head of his troop to 
the Zulu war on this very horse. Afterwards he was killed from 
its back at Inhlobane, but the horse escaped, for my friend Sir 
Melmoth Osborn told me that many years later he recognised it 
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in the possession of a native chief in Zululand, of which country 
he was then Governor. It has nothing to do with farming, but I 
hope that I may be forgiven if I mention a sad incident connected 
with that disastrous day. With Colonel Weatherley was his 
young son, whose name, if I remember right, was Rupert, a 
delicate lad of about fifteen. He was killed by his father’s 
side, who was assegaied, indeed, in attempting to defend him. 
Ignorant of the dreadful slaughter that had taken place upon 
the mountain, another volunteer corps, which had been recruited 
in the Transvaal, approached the camp, and among them an elder 
son of Colonel Weatherley’s, who had been my clerk when I was 
Master of the Transvaal High Court. This corps, meeting a 
number of saddled and bridled runaway horses, young Weatherley 
caught one of them, a good-looking pony, and rode it into camp. 
It proved to be the animal on which his brother had just been 
killed. 

Last year field No. 21, by Websdill Wood, was under root, 
aud, the summer being so dry and favourable, I certainly thought 
that we had exterminated every weed in it. Now it is laid down 
for permanent pasture sown with the barley crop, and, although 
the men have been through it with their spuds, to my disgust I 
perceive a number of thistles and some colt’s-foot springing among 
the corn. Truly, of weeds there isnoend. You think that you 
are rid of them, but deep down in the soil their roots or germs 
survive, to appear again the next wet season. The kohlrabi are 
coming up on the new-drained field, No. 18, though not with 
quite so thick a plant as I should like to see. Moore has 
been horse-hoeing them, but as they are sown on the flat the job 
is almost as difficult as it was in the case of the carrots here, and 
for the same reason. I walked through the eight-acre pasture, 
No. 11, which is set for hay and promises a good crop, and in 
doing so came across two large rings of extraordinarily rich 
grass where grew many toadstools. I cannot understand why the 
grass in these fairy-rings, as they are called, should be so much 
more lush than that about it, or why the toadstools should spring 
in such a perfect circle. 

Last night we had a great trouble with the swallows in the 
porch. As I opened the door to see out some friends who had 
been dining here, one of the swallows, attracted by the light of 
the lamp, flew from the nest straight into the house and up the 
well of the staircase, where it began to flutter about in a piteous 
fashion, Fearing lest it should burn itself or break its wings, 
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I extinguished the lamps and set the windows open, believing 
that in the quiet of the early morning it would find its way out. 
When I got up, about seven o’clock, however, there was the poor 
little thing still perched upon a buffalo horn. In vain did I make 
the most desperate endeavours to coax it out of the house; it 
would only flicker round the ceiling or knock itself against the 
top of the window, until I thought that it must die of exhaustion. 
After a while I fetched a landing-net and tried to capture it, but 
it was too quick for me. At last, just as, wearied out, I was 
thinking of abandoning the business in despair, an accidental dip 
took it through the open window, much to my relief. When 
I came down to breakfast I found it sitting very dazed on the 
railings opposite the house. Meanwhile, the mate, untroubled 
by the absence of its partner, had been diligently building at the 
nest, and as, after the terrifying experiences of its night out, it 
could not, or would not, assist in that domestic duty, the other 
flew to it on the railing, and sat there, twittering and scolding, 
till it plucked up courage to skim away and secure a light break- 
fast of flies. By the afternoon it had recovered so completely 
that, in watching them at work, I could not tell which of the pair 
was the captive of the night before. 

This incident suggests that the intelligence of swallows, great 
as it seems in many ways, must be curiously limited. Of course, 
however well accustomed to the place it was, any bird might 
make the mistake of flying into the house when suddenly 
awakened and bewildered by a bright light, but it is strange that, 
although it was left in peace for three or four hours in the early 
morning, it should not have been able to escape through the open 
window. When it is in the porch it knows the difference between 
air and glass perfectly, for the upper part of the hall-door is of 
glass, and it never makes the mistake of flying against it. Also 
it must have seen the staircase window standing open on many 
occasions, and yet I believe, had it not been for my exertions, that 
the unhappy little thing would have starved to death before it 
was able to find its way through it, just because this window opens 
in its lower half and not up against the ceiling. 

The result of this experience is that the swallows remain the 
masters of the situation, and anyone coming into or leaving the 
house after nightfall has to do so by the garden door. 

June 9.—To-day at the Bench we had one of the egg-stealing 
cases which are always plentiful at this time of year. The 
defendant, a ‘marine dealer, was accused of sending a box of 
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251 partridge eggs (‘twenty dozen smalls, eleven reds,’ 7.¢. French 
partridge, according to his own invoice found in the box) to 
another ‘marine dealer’ in a neighbouring town. This second 
gentleman, by the way, was recently fined 31/. 10s., being 1s. an 
egg for 630 eggs. The case against the defendant to-day was 
clear, and he also was fined a shilling an egg and costs, with the 
alternative of two months in prison. 

I know it is commonly said that magistrates are severe 
upon this class of case, and very. ready to convict upon slight 
evidence. This is not at all my experience. On the contrary, 
the fact that most of them are sportsmen tends to make them 
very careful, and I have on several occasions seen poaching cases 
dismissed, when the evidence would have been thought sufficient 
to secure conviction in most classes of offence. It is extraordinary 
what an amount of false sentiment is wasted in certain quarters 
upon poachers, who, for the most part, are very cowardly villains, 
recruited from among the worst characters in the neighbourhood. 
When some friends and I had the shooting at Bradenham, one of 
our keepers, a very fine young fellow named Holman, interrupted 
a gang of poachers engaged in killing pheasants at night. He was 
unarmed, and they were armed, and the end of it was that one of 
them fired a gun straight at him, the contents of which he only 
escaped by throwing himself behind the trunk ofa small tree. The 
man was identified, and tried at the Assizes, but as it was only 
‘a night-poaching case,’ a sentence of six months was thought to be 
sufficient punishment for this vigorous attempt at murder. 

Not a year goes by without keepers, who are merely doing the 
duty for which they are paid, being murdered or beaten to a pulp 
by these bands of thieving rascals, who are out, not for sport, but 
for gain. But bad as is the night-poaching business, the trade of 
the egg-stealer is perhaps even more despicable, since, as I told 
the defendant to-day, not only was he himself breaking the law, 
he was causing many others to break it also. It is not to be 
supposed that these large lots of eggs are found and thieved by one 
man ; on the contrary, a system of ‘ feeders’ is necessary to their col- 
lection. A man of the stamp of our friend the marine dealer is in 
touch with various bad characters in the villages round about, who 
suborn labourers to find the nests in the course of their daily toil, 
and when they are full to bring away the eggs at night. These 
in due course reach the hands of the middleman, who pays for 
them at a certain tariff, and passes them on to some honest 
merchant in a larger way of business, Ultimately they find their 
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way, either through game-dealers, or by the agency of a not too 
scrupulous head-keeper, into the possession of the tenants of great 
shootings, who are anxious that their bags should be big in due 
season, and try to increase their stock of partridges by buying 
eggs, not knowing of course that they have been stolen, very fre- 
quently from their neighbours’ land, and sometimes from their 
own. 

The King’s Head Hotel, Bungay, was sold again to-day with- 
out the ruins, which the Duke of Norfolk keeps in his own hands, 
This time it fetched 5,250/., as against the former price of 6,800/. 
It would appear, therefore, that the Duke must write off a loss of 
at least 1,050/., since, sentiment and historical associations, which 
do not fetch much in Bungay, apart, it would be impossible to 
value the site of the old castle at more than 500/, To anyone who 
has it, however, it is worth while spending a thousand or so to 
save the feudal towers of his ancestors from the hands of the 
speculator in villas and licensed premises. 

I visited the sheep this afternoon on field No. 24, just about 
the time when they were waiting to be let into the new pen. 
While I was yet a great way off they caw me, and, mistaking me 
for Hood, set up a tremendous baa-ing, but when I came up to 
them and they found out their error, they seemed much depressed. 
Presently Hood arrived, and the baa-ing re-commenced. The hurdles, 
on the other side of which they had stood for hours, suffering all the 
tortures of Tantalus, were withdrawn. Heavens! how they rushed 
through the gap, grabbing at the green stuff as they ran, and 
knocking each other aside in their efforts to secure the juiciest 
tufts. They fell upon that patch of corn like locusts; indeed, 
anyone unaccustomed to their greed would have imagined that 
they were starving, although in fact their condition is excellent. 
They are allowed three of these folds a day, and clean off every 
scrap on them down to the thistles. 

The price of lambs is poor. Now, in June,I cannot get 
twenty-eight shillings a piece for them, whereas two months ago, 
at Easter, they fetched twenty-nine, The reason of the fall is 
the coldness of the weather; at least the butchers declare that in 
an inclement summer like the present, the public has no fancy 
for light meat such as lamb, but prefers to buy beef and 
mutton. 

To-night another very heavy thunder rain is falling, which is 
curious after so cold a day. This weather is most discouraging to 
the farmer, as with such continual surface wet it is almost 
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impossible to clean the land, for so many of the weeds take fresh 
root wherever the hoe has left them. 

June 10.—Last night’s rain was very heavy indeed; this 
morning all the ditches are full, and I expect that by to-morrow 
the floods will be out on the common. To-day the weather is 
clearing a little, but, notwithstanding the high glass, it remains 
unsettled; indeed, this year the glass seems a very uncertain 
guide. As the men cannot stand on the land, which is as soft as 
mud, we are carting manure from the yards, and taking the oppor- 
tunity to pull up some of the docks on the long marsh. This is a 
job that never seems to get itself done, as there is always something 
more pressing on hand; also docks can only be pulled while the 
land is very soft, and when the marsh is being fed. Even then the 
dragging out of these fangy, deep-rooted weeds is a backbreaking 
task, of which three hours at a stretch is enough for any man. 

In a former chapter of this book I inveighed against the per- 
vading dock, asking what useful part it can possibly perform in 
the economy of nature. Many—very many—kind correspondents 
have since written to enlighten me on the point, and from them 
I learn that what I have always considered a pest is, it appears, a 
plant of extraordinary value.' To begin with, there are eleven 
varieties of dock, if not more; various grubs and caterpillars feed 
upon them, and they have medicinal properties. But their main 
use is the discovery of that admirable institution the Colonial 
College in Suffolk, who have found out that one British variety of 
dock produces four times as much tannin as does oak bark, which 
tannin is believed to be perfectly suitable to trade purposes, though 
this is a point that cannot be finally decided for about a year. If 
the tannin is good, behold anewindustry! But any land will grow 
docks—plant them once, and a dozen crops might be taken in 
succession. Will not this fact be apt to bring down the price 
of tannin to a point at which it would barely pay to extract it ? 

June 12.—Yesterday the land was still too wet to work on, 
but the morning was fine and breezy. While attending the 
funeral of an old friend, Mrs. Scudamore, the widow of the Rev. 
W. E. Scudamore, the author of Notitiu Eucharistica, a most 
learned man, and for many years the beloved and respected rector 
of this parish, I noticed two hawks hovering near the cemetery. 
So clear and blue was the sky, that although they were soaring 

1 One of these letters is worthy of preservation. It begins ‘I notice in tle 
East Anglian Daily Times that you would like to know what good Docks can te 


put to. What will you give me if I tell you?’ Oh carefuland most p:ovident 
correspondent, you deserve to prosper in this huckstering world. 
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high in heaven, I could almost see each feather of their wings. 
I trust that they are going to build in the tower of the church 
again, as they did for several years in succession, but for aught I 
know this may be another pair. Hawks do not last long in 
Norfolk, as the gamekeepers wage a perpetual war against them. 
To my mind they are the most beautiful of all birds, if the most 
relentless. Also they seem to be ubiquitous. I never remember 
travelling in any part of the world where one did not find a hawk, 
or his big brother, the eagle. In Iceland you see them, splendid 
solemn fellows, sitting in silence on desolate crags, among which 
the ravens croak incessantly ; in Egypt they sail from pylon to 
pylon, and the Nile tourist pots them perched on the empty 
granite shrine of Horus, of whom for thousands of years they were 
worshipped as the incarnate symbol. But I think that South 
Africa is par excellence the land of hawks, where I fancy they 
migrate from place to place in search of food. At least I can 
remember riding into a forest grove in the Transvaal, where they 
were gathered by the hundred, every tree being brown with them, 
and it is impossible to suppose that one district could support so 
many for more than a few days. 

Mrs. Scudamore, who was buried yesterday, when she was 
already a woman in middle life performed a feat which is worthy 
of record. Over a period of years she lay for hours at a time 
upon her back in a cradle slung to the roof of the chancel in 
Ditchingham Church, every inch of which she painted by hand. 
Already her labours are almost forgotten, although the result of 
them remains, and I am glad that she has found her last resting- 
place almost in the shadow of the fane she beautified. 

To-day, Sunday, is very cold again, with a thermometer refusing 
to rise much above fifty. In the afternoon I walked to see how 
the young pheasants were getting on, and find that many of them 
have perished owing to the cold and wet, which Tommy, the 
keeper’s son, tells me have made them liable to a fatal disease in 
the eyes. He says also that they have been greatly troubled by 
the hawks, of which he and his father have shot several. One, he 
informed me with pride, he killed himself while it was in the act 
of flying away with a young pheasant. Strangely enough, the 
shot passed through the hawk’s head without injuring the chick in 
its talons, which is now running about with the rest of the brood. 

One of the worst sides of game-preserving is that it renders 
the destruction of so much other life a necessity. For this 
many are apt to blame the keepers, but such critics should re- 
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member that, like the rest of us, the gamekeeper is a man with 
his living to earn, and that, if he does not ‘ show his birds’ in due 
season, he is very probably requested to earn it elsewhere. It 
is therefore in accordance with the rules of logic that he should 
be severe on hawks and every other living thing which he 
considers unfriendly to the well-being of pheasants, partridges, 
and hares. For my own part I think that he is a little indis- 
criminate, but wherever there is a doubt he prefers to be on the 
right side, and gives it in favour of the game. Thus, I do not 
believe that owls do any considerable harm to game, yet once 
when I advanced this view to a keeper in my employ, he gave me 
a striking instance to the contrary. He told me, and I always 
found him a very truthful man, that once he watched an owl 
settle on a coop in which was a hen with a brood of young 
pheasants, and beat the top of the coop with its wings, until the 
noise frightened the chicks that were nestling beneath their 
foster-mother’s feathers, causing them to run out through the 
bars to seek shelter in the grass. This of course was the oppor- 
tunity of that wise owl, and one of which he did not fail to 
avail himself. It was also the opportunity of the keeper. 

Whilst walking past the pond in the farm lane my attention 
was attracted by a curious chirruping noise. On peeping down 
I saw a pretty and an interesting sight, for among the reeds and 
rushes a clutch of tiny moor-hens were swimming to and fro, 
little balls of black fluff with beaks red as sealing wax. Of the 
old birds I could see nothing ; doubtless at my approach they had 
run from the pond and hidden in the hay, leaving the young ones 
to take their chance. 

It is curious that these birds should build thus in a little lane- 
side pond, when within a quarter of a mile of them flows the river 
Waveney. Perhaps they prefer ponds to rivers because the former 
do not overflow the banks and perhaps flood their nests. 

There is a great deal of water out on the common this even- 
ing, more than there was yesterday. With us the second day 
of the floods is generally worse than the first, as the water 
collected from thousands of ditches and drain-pipes along the 
whole length of the valley of the Waveney takes some time to 
come down. 

June 14.—Yesterday was very cold and to-day is still colder. 
The stove has been re-lighted to warm the house, and all are 
wrapped up in their thickest winter clothes. There is no gleam 
of sun, but day by day the north-easterly gale rages on us beneath 
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an ashen sky. I wish that we all lived in Cyprus, that island of 
the blest. Of all the many places I have visited in the world there 
are but two to which I wish to return—lIceland and Cyprus. 
Perhaps, however, I should add Egypt to the list. 

For the last few days I have noticed that all the swallows, 
martins, and sand-martins have vanished. This morning I found 
out where they go to, for, in front of the Lodge, under the shelter 
of the Bath Hills, they were skimming to and fro by scores, 
waiting doubtless until the nor’-easter has blown itself out. Those 
of them which are breeding about this house put in an occasional 
appearance to see that their nests are safe, sit for a little while 
shivering on the railings and then fly away again. Not the oldest 
man upon the place can recollect so colda June, and certainly 
there has been nothing so consistently bitter and sunless within 
my own experience. 

To-day we are cutting out beet on All Hallows field, No. 29 
and Home-farm field, No. 22. The steam-saw also is still going 
merrily, while Robson, the jobbing carpenter, is ‘making a pre- 
paration’ to begin the shed over the unenclosed portion of the 
cow-yard. It seems a tremendous task for one man to undertake 
by himself, but once the materials are delivered for him, by the 
help of a rope and pulley and some stout iron bolts, with time he 
will do it all, and in such a fashion that, unless someone pulls it 
down, his work will be standing eighty years hence. 

June 15.—The north-easterly gale is still blowing over a 
shivering world. As the ploughman Peachey says, it is more like 
after Michaelmas than four months before it, except that we rarely 
get it so cold between Michaelmas and Christmas as it is to-day, 
The actual temperature, however, does not go below forty-five in 
the daytime. I fear that all hopes of a good corn harvest must 
be abandoned, as the grain will not set well in such weather. 
According to present appearances, also, the roots will be small and 
backward. 

To-day the sheep were dipped as a preventive of fly, for the 
bluebottle, to which most smells are but as perfume, cannot bear 
the odour of the poisonous stuff wherein their fleeces are soaked. 
The process is rather curious: first the sheep, as is usual on these 
great domestic occasions, are penned in the barn. Here two men 
seize them one by one and plunge them legs upwards into a 
V-shaped tub half full of unpleasant-looking fluid. Now, indeed, 
the long-suffering sheep thinks that the end of all things is at 
hand, Its legs kick convulsively, its anxious ugly head projects 
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from the yellow flood, while in the subdued light of thé barn its 
eyes turn green with fright as it utters a succession of gurgling 
groans and baas, Next, if it be a ewe, so soon as the liquid has 
got a good bite of the skin, she is lifted from the tub and set free, 
the roller on the edge of it preventing her from hurting herself, 
however fiercely she may struggle. If, on the contrary, it is a 
lamb which has longer wool, it is laid upon the strainer, which, 
furnished with bars, is made of the cover of the bath and sup- 
ported by a rest, where all superfluous fluid is squeezed from its 
fleece to run back into the tub. Then it is hoisted over the roller 
and departs into the field, looking exactly as though it had de- 
veloped a violent attack of jaundice. 

This afternoon as I was working in my study I noticed how 
great is the number of birds that haunt the lawn this year, per- 
haps because I have succeeded in persuading the domestic powers 
to dispense with some of their numerous retinue of cats. In the 
middle of the lawn is an old thrush busily engaged in feeding an 
apoplectic-looking member of its family, which hops after it in a 
most comical fashion and takes down worms quite regardless of 
size or number. Indeed, the mother thrush is kept at it without 
pause. Again and again it sets its heels into the ground and 
pulls at a great worm, which slowly stretches out like an india- 
rubber band until it breaks in two or comes up bodily. But the 
old bird is never allowed to refresh itself with a delicate morsel, for 
its offspring comes behind and pecks at it until, with an angry little 
sound, it thrusts the worm down its insatiable maw. These pro- 
ceedings appear greatly to excite the indignation of the porch 
swallows, who have come up from below the hill to look after their 
nest. Perhaps, as they live on insects themselves, they do not like 
people who eat worms. At any rate, with loud twitterings they 
swoop again and again at the pair, missing their heads each time 
by not more than the eighth of an inch. These demonstrations, 
however, do not in the least disturb the old thrush, which goes on 
worming without even taking the trouble to look up. 

Presently a squirrel arrives, and with an increased energy 
the swallows transfer their attentions to him, possibly under the 
impression that he is a cat or a weasel. The squirrel, not having 
the nerve of the thrush, bolts as hard as he can go, and takes 
refuge in a yew fence, where he vanishes. Next, a bullfinch 
comes and, perching on the stalk of a flowering weed that bends 
beneath his weight, picks off the buds one by one with the most 
astonishing rapidity, and, to all appearance, for sheer mischief. 
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It is easy to see why gardeners dislike these birds so much. 
After the bullfinch appear a pair of waterwagtails, that for 
many years have nested near the garden door, and progress across 
the lawn with quick little runs, of which the objective is, I pre- 
sume, a fly. On the gravel path two sparrows are fighting 
violently, and in the beech tree beyond a wood-pigeon coos till its 
mate comes sailing through the air to settle at its side. But the 
list is almost endless, so here I will leave it. 

To-day I heard that the clergyman in a parish where I have 
property has become involved in a controversy over the body of a 
parishioner, The case, as reported in the paper, is that my 
friend the clergyman refused to read the Burial Service over the 
deceased parishioner, on the ground that his conduct while in 
life had been notoriously immoral. Ultimately, I believe, this 
office was performed by a Nonconformist minister. I have no 
doubt, from what I know of the able and earnest clergyman in 
question, that according to the facts he was right in this decision. 
Yet the precedent seems dangerous. Supposing, however, that I 
am wrong on this point, ought not the deceased to have a fair 
trial? The ancient Egyptians, a people whose wisdom had mel- 
lowed through thousands of years of experience, formed an 
especially constituted Court to try such cases. The dead man had 
his advocate, and Set, or the Devil, had his advocate, and, until 
the ordeal became a mere religious form, the thing was thrashed 
out before a competent jury. But here there are no advocates 
and no jury ; the clergyman apparently is both accuser and judge ; 
for, even if he refers to his bishop, the statement of the case must 
necessarily be ex parte. Yet the verdict which he is empowered 
to give carries a very severe penalty—nothing less, indeed, than that 
a man’s body should be refused Christian burial. Were that man still 
living, if such a verdict chanced to be given against him unjustly 
one can imagine no injury that would entitle him to heavier 
damages. Yet this formidable power—for it is formidable, both in 
its spiritual aspects and in the effect that may be produced upon 
the minds and interests of survivors, to say nothing of the memory 
and repute of the deceased—is left in the hands of an individual, 
who might conceivably—though perhaps this rarely happens—be 
so prejudiced as to be incapable of forming a just and liberal 
opinion. 

A century or so ago our forefathers condemned suicides to be 
buried at four cross-roads with a stake driven through their 
breasts, yet there must have been cases where such treatment was 
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hard upon suicides. We have abandoned that practice, but 
apparently a single clergyman can still pass what—leaving out the 
stake and the cross-roads—is a similar sentence of excommunica- 
tion from the company of the Christian dead. 

Needless to say, I am not venturing to criticise the conduct of 
ministers who have the assurance of their convictions and put 
them into practice, for if a matter is left to their decision they 
must decide. Most people, however, would rather be rid of such 
a responsibility. Once I knew a clergyman who boldly excommu- 
nicated a parishioner, of whose conduct he disapproved, with bell, 
book, and candle, quite in the high old fashion. I admired his 
courage very much, but others, including his bishop, took a different 
view. Yet the case of the living man is better than that of the 
dead, for the one can bring an action and the other cannot. 

It is pointed out in the newspaper that on January 21 the 
minimum temperature was 50°8°, and on June 14, 48°4°. What a 
commentary upon our climate ! 

June 17.—Yesterday, which was as cold as usual, we finished 
the steam-sawing. All the pile of rough timbers has been 
transformed into heaps of sawn stuff of every size and character. 
I think that there will be enough material for the framework of 
all the three sheds, in addition to the ash, oak posts, planks, rails, 
and some gate stuff. 

To-day the wind has veered to the sou’-west, and we have 
actually seen the sun, though not for long. The cutting of the 
layer on All Hallows field, No. 37, has begun. It is a thick lush 
crop, which looks as if it would weigh at least a ton and a quarter 
per acre on the stack, and perhaps more, but I should not think 
that the quality can be very good owing to the lack of sunshine. 
The tall ripe grasses, over which the swallows skim, looked very 
beautiful rippling in the rare sunlight. It is the fashion to say 
that machinery is ugly, but that is not my own opinion. Cer- 
tainly, as I stood in the hayfield and watched the cutter coming 
up the slope of the hill towards me, the two great horses putting 
out their strength as they breasted the rise, and the man seated 
behind them alert, watchful, his hand on the lever and his eyes 
upon the knives, [ did not think the sight ugly. Indeed, the 
picture struck me as fine, although, perhaps, it owed something 
to its frame, for here, without being striking, the view has great 
charm. Beyond the crest of the rise the land slopes down gently 
to the meadow where the streamlet runs. Then it rises again, 
and the eye, travelling up the wide fields, rests upon the dark 
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mass of Tindale Wood, and to the right is caught by the naked 
rafters of a ruined barn. 

On my way back I stopped by the All Hallows pond to watch 
the familiar sight of a hen half crazy with the spectacle of the 
ducklings she had reared taking to the water. This caused me 
to reflect that it must be the fact of incubation which in these 
birds gives rise to the feeling of maternal love. Otherwise why 
should a hen be so fond of ducklings whose aspect, as they arise 
out of the egg, must shock and terrify her, knowing as she does 
that at no period of her own career did she ever look like that? Yet 
she knows them all by sight or by smell, and looks after them to 
the best of her ability, although, with the selfishness of the young, 
they decline to abandon a single habit in deference to her preju- 
dices. I have heard a story of an unfortunate hen, although I will 
not vouch for the truth of it, under whom some mischievous 
person placed a fine variety of eggs, a duck or two, some guinea- 
fowls, chickens, pheasants, and partridges. In due course they 
hatched out, but at the end of a week that hen was found dead, 
presumably of worry and nerve exhaustion. 

On the road I met a pedlar, who produced for my inspection 
some nice Egyptian or Cyprian tear-bottles, one or two of them 
very iridescent. Also he had a finely proportioned small silver 
church paten stamped with a fleur-de-lys only, for it was made 
before hall-marks came in; I think that the date of it was 1581. 
From this pedlar I have from time to time purchased some of the 
best things in my small collection, notably a little bronze, which 
I believe to be one of the very few portraits of the Egyptian 
queen, Taia, that exist in the world. On this bronze the crown 
is made of a circle of wraet carried completely round the head. 

This afternoon, whilst walking on the Bath Hills, I noticed 
two pairs of swifts wheeling far above me, on wings so motionless 
that they might have been not living birds, but crescents of bright 
jet travelling the sky. I have often seen them here in bygone 
years, but have never yet been able to discover where they build. 
Generally, though not here, these birds rear their young in church 
towers. I suppose that these particular pairs nest at a distance, 
but visit this slope to hawk for the insects that haunt it. After all, 
a ten or twenty mile journey home would not be much to a swift. 

The common beneath me looked unusually rich and lovely in 
the afternoon lights to-day as they glowed upon the gorse, which is 
just bursting into bloom, and on the red roofs of Bungay beyond. 

As I studied the scene, with the winding river and the rich 
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pasture land dotted by scores of cattle and horses, it reminded 
me much of some that I have seen in Holland; indeed, I think 
that in it an old Dutch artist would have found great oppor- 
tunities, 

June 19.—Yesterday the morning was fine and warm, but in 
the afternoon rain fell. We finished cutting the layer on All 
Hallows, No. 37, and began the trefoil on Baker’s, No. 45. Also 
we drilled white turnips on the strip left for them among the 
beet and swedes on Baker’s, No. 44. Peachey has been at work 
all day with three horses ‘ cultivating’ a portion of the land on 
No. 24, where the mixed food has been fed off by the sheep, in 
order to drag out the twitch grass with which it has become 
infested. The implement employed is wooden-framed and set 
with a number of curved prongs of steel that tear up the soil as 
they pass through it, drawing the grass and rubbish to the surface. 
To-day, to make it sink deeper, it was weighted with an iron 
harrow laid on the top of it. The land has been gone over three 
times, first transversely, then longitudinally, and again trans- 
versely, so I think that most of the grass should have been 
disposed of. As soon as it is a little dry it will be raked into 
heaps and burnt. 

This afternoon, after attending church at Bedingham, Mr. 
Morgan, the vicar, kindly fetched the registers, and we looked 
through them. They begin in 1555, the year, I believe, of the 
Marian persecutions, and are kept in the usual form, baptisms, 
marriages, and burials being entered in one book. I fancy that 
in those early days the common practice was for the clergyman 
to make rough notes of these events in a common-place book, 
which at any convenient time were entered up into the register 
by a travelling clerk, who wrote what was in those times con- 
sidered a good hand, and did such work for a fee. In several of 
the registers about here I have observed what seems to be the 
same handwriting appearing contemporaneously. Most students 
of registers will have noticed that the entries of burials in early 
days seem to be much more numerous than those either of 
baptisms or marriages. Thus at Bedingham, in the year 1458, 
there appears to have been but one baptism, although there were 
twelve burials—a comparative rate which would soon have 
extinguished the population. I suppose that the reason of this 
is that whereas everybody in due course came to be buried, there 
being no other reasonable and decent way of disposing of a corpse, 
everybody did not come either to be baptized or married. 
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Here are a few entries taken from these registers; quaint 
enough some of them. It will be observed that these are all 
entries made during the incumbency of a single clergyman, 
Mr. Joseph Parsons, M.A., who was instituted in 1725. 


Baptisms. 

£1737. John, son of George Smyth, Esq: of Topcroft Hall, 
the inhabitants thereof paying a pension annually of thirteen and 
fourpence to the vicar by ancient custom. 

‘1739. Elizabeth, baseborn daughter of Mary Fulcher, by 
oath laid to Will Smith jun’. 

£1740. Cornelius, base son of Anne Hickleton, Tho: Smith 
of the Priory the supposed father. 

‘1743. George, son, base-born of Mary Fulcher. A sad one!’ 
(Here it is evident that when called upon to make this second 
entry anent the peccant Mary Fulcher, the feelings of the worthy 
Mr. Parsons got the better of him. His note, ‘A sad one!’ 
refers, I imagine, not to the infant, but to Mary’s character.) 


Marriages. 
‘1741. James Alderson, Sarah Tower both of this parish, 
single. did penance for ante-nuptial co-habitation ' .’ 


Burials. 

‘1742. Susannah Gowing, single woman aged 79. A 
miserable object, Thro’ a fall in the Fire while an Infant, but 
always inoffensive, and always pitied. 

‘1742. Richard Faired aged 78. poor but Chearful-Hearted 
and working to the last, extreme moderate in his desires but 
gratefull: now admitted we Hope to a Riches and Fulness, not 
prepared for the supine and lazy, the Ambitious and proud, 
unprofitable Spenders, or penurious Retainers of Superfiuous 
wealth.’ (What splendid phrases! Have we nctall of us at some 
time been unprofitable Spenders, and are we not all acquainted 
with penurious Retainers of Superfluous wealth ?) 

‘1747. Charles Brown, a quiet, inoffensive, regular, and well 
disposed man, taken off sudenly, as we hope to peace, from evil 
which threatened. 

£1757. John Lamb a Travailer drowned on the The Holmes.’ 
(Query. Does ‘travailer’ here mean a worker or traveller? And 
where were the Holmes ?) 


This is not the word used in the register, nor is the penance stated. 
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‘1757. Martha Chipperfield, reputed wife of Eras. Jerry. 

£1759. Robert Plummer, Schoolmaster, a Steady Churchman 
and inoffensive neighbour, Indulgent to his Wife, well-affected 
towards his Minister; to the poor tender and Compassionate: 
To youth a painstaking Instructor, buried with regret.’ (Note. 
This shows that a hundred and fifty years ago, even such a small 
village as Bedingham had its schoolmaster.) 

‘1765. William Stone, eldest son of the late William 
Stone Esq, a hopeful youth. 

‘John Gunds for many years churchwarden, A friendly and 
peaceable Neighbour.’ 

The following notes appear at the end of the first register- 
book: ‘ There was collected in Beddingham in July 1659 towards 
the recovery of the Losse at Soulbay in suffering they sustained by 
fire the summe of three pounds and four shillings which was paid 
by appointment by James King, churchwarden to Mr. Walters, 
Chief Constable.’ (Soulbay, or Solebay, is an old name for South- 
wold in Suffolk, a town which gathered importance after Dunwich 
was destroyed by the sea. It is still famous for its soles. The 
entry shows incidentally the terrible risks that were run from fire 
in towns built largely of wood, of which many of the houses were 
doubtless thatched. As I mentioned in the Introduction, Bungay 
was once entirely destroyed by such a fire, and from the above 
entry it seems that Southwold suffered in the same way.) 

This is the next note: ‘ Collected in the parish of Bedingham 
August the 5th 1665 towards the relief of the poor of Great 
Yarmouth and of other parts of ye diocese being in affliction of a 
grievous plague, ye sume of one pound which accordingly was 
paid unto ye bishop.’ 

It will be noticed that the amount subscribed is the smallest 
recorded in any of the entries of collections. Perhaps the reason 
of this was that Bedingham itself suffered from the plague, though, 
if so, no record of it remains. Certainly it was at Bungay, for the 
pest-house stood upon the common, and it is said that the dead 
were buried in a pit-hole now sacred to a golf-green. I suppose 
that this entry was made by the Rev. William Copping, or Coping. 
Probably it was one of his last, since a monument in the church 
informs us that he died at the early age of twenty-seven, and 
‘hine migravit ad aureolam coeleftem 4 Junij 1666.’ Perhaps 
the plague took him off, as chanced to so many of the clergy in 
Norfolk. 

The next note, made, I suppose, by John Lathom since Mr. 
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Copping had been four months dead, is: ‘Collected in ye parish 
of Bedingham October 10 (being ye fast for ye fire of London) 
towards ye relief of ye poor sufferers by ye fire ye sui of two 
pounds three shillings and fourpence paid to Mr. Augustus 
Cullien by order from ye Bishop.’ 

It would appear from this and the former entry that the col- 
lections for the plague and the fire of London were made through- 
out the diocese by the request or command of the Bishop. This 
I hope to verify by searching other registers. 

The last note that I shall quote is as follows—-I suppose that 
it was made by John Brown, who was vicar in 1680, John Lathom 
having departed, whether to another parish or ad aureolam 
coelestem, I know not: ‘Collected in ye parish of Bedingham 
January ye 16° 1680 towards ye redemption of ye captives in 
Algiers ye sum of two pounds seven shillings.’ 

Here is an entry which shows that the good folk of Bedingham 
lived long, though not quite so long as those in the neighbouring 
parish of Denton: ‘In Bedingham there have been but 2 Vicars 
in the space of 94 years, William Cowper collated in 1680 died 
April 2. 1725 aged 70 years held the living 45 years. Joseph 
Parsons collated in 1725 died July 1774 held the living 49 years,’ 

In the register-book of Denton, in Norfolk, where I have a 
small farm, Mr. Rogerson, Rector of that parish, remarked that 
his predecessor was instituted into that living in 1595, and died in 
1659. Mr. Rogerson was instituted in 1659, and died in 1715; 
so that his predecessor was sixty-four years rector, and he himself 
fifty-six years ; two only in the space of 120 years! 

This is a remarkable record, but I can almost match it by one 
that came within my own experience. The Rev. Mr. Edwards, 
the Rector of Saham, near Bradenham, who was a friend of my 
family for some generations, filled that cure for, I think, about 
seventy-five years. If I remember right, he told me that he had 
baptised, married, and buried nearly three generations of the 
inhabitants of Saham. He was, I believe, within a month or two 
of a hundred years of age when he died, about fifteen years ago, 
from a chill contracted while recording his vote at a contested 
election. 

Before leaving the subject of the Bedingham registers, I must 
copy a last extract from them, a curious one enough to find in 
such a place. Here it is: ‘John Francis, the Vicar of this parish 
underwent October 25th: 1780 an operation for the stone, when 
two, weighing an ounce and a half, were extracted by that very 
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eminent surgeon, Mr. William Donne of Norwich, for which Mr. 
Francis paid him seventy’ pounds. Mr. Francis is now perfectly 
recovered, for which great mercy he daily returns his most sincere 
and unfeigned thanks to the Divine Author of his Being, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

‘His affliction under this severe trial was greatly lessened 
through the affectionate tenderness and care of Elizabeth his 
well beloved wife, the generous kindeness which was shown him 
by his dear relations [here follows a long list of the names of 
relations and friends| to each of whom he esteems himself most 
highly indebted and begs them to accept his very sincere acknow- 
ledgments.’ Aug. 7, 1781. 

The largeness of the fee paid, which at the present value of 
money would represent a considerable sum, shows how serious 
was the operation which Mr. Francis underwent. That it could 
be carried out at all without the aid of anzsthetics seems little 
short of a marvel, but he was not wrong when he said that his 
recovery was complete, as I find that he did not die till the 
year 1794. Doubtless the list of friends, to whom he returns 
thanks, between them contributed the money for the surgeon’s 
fee. Under his name in the register-book one of his successors 
has written, ‘ He was a pious, good and learned man.’ Few could 
wish for a better epitaph, even although it should chance to be 
seen by living eyes but once or twice in a century. 

This evening I received a pleasing note from the manager of 
a very large estate in the neighbourhood. It was to the effect 
that a terrier dog with my name on the collar had been found in 
company with another terrier dog, owner unknown, doing its 
best to tear the throat out of an ewe in the park. The wretched 
little animal, which up to the present had never killed anything 
larger than a harmless hen or a domesticated duck, has been lost 
for two days—now I know why. To-morrow he goes to town in 
charge of a friend, who, greatly daring, has offered to take him. 
If Dan tries to kill more sheep it shall be in St. James’s and not 
in Flixton Park. 

June 22.—On returning from London to-day, I find that the 
clover-hay is still lying out on All Hallows field, No. 37. Just 
as preparations were being made to cart this morning down came 
the usual thunder-shower, so all the men had to go hoeing in 
Baker’s root. The beet seem to have improved much owing to 


1 It is possible that this word is Twenty, thongh it appears to read ‘ seventy.’ 
Even in the former event the sum is large for the time. 
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the warmer temperature of the last few days, but I think that 
the weather is still far from settled. 

To-night there was a very beautiful evening sky, broken here 
and there by heavy heaps of cloud floating in a depth of the 
intensest blue. One of these resembled a huge mountain in size 
and shape, and on that side of it where struck the light of the 
sinking sun, thrown upwards in fan-like rays from behind another 
plumed and hearse-like bank of clouds, the appearance was as 
though this aérial peak were piled with snowdrifts in enormous 
masses, hanging high above each other like avalanches about to 
fall, and fringed, all of them, with many coloured fires. The air 
also was unusually quiet, so quiet that to the listener standing on 
the crest of the Vineyard Hills, every sound from Bungay, such 
as those of the tolling bells, or of baying dogs, and even the song 
of quite distant birds, floated to his ear with extraordinary dis- 
tinctness, while far away towards the horizon the thunder boomed 
from time to time like the deep notes of a Dead March swelling 
from some vast organ in the heavens as though to celebrate a 
demon’s obsequies. 

H, River HaGGarp, 


(To be continued.) 
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The Travellers. 


A STRANGE procession passes still 
Across the valley, up the hill, 
Setting a fringe upon the day, 
Where the path lies a little way 
Along the bare and windy heights ;— 
A fringe that wavers all day long, 
Uncertain as the Northern Lights 
When days are short and frosts are strong. 


Here at my window as I sit 
Watching the changing figures flit, 
I hear the fly upon the pane, 
The sweet birds singing after rain ; 
But never any sound at all 

From those mysterious travellers ; 
No voices, harsh or musical, 

Upon that silent way of theirs. 


They never turn or pause to rest, 
But onward to the shining West, 
Like some swart serpent, fold on fold, 
The long procession still is rolled. 
But where they go, or what they seek, 
Unguessed beyond the mountain lies ; 
I see them slowly gain the peak, 
And slowly vanish from my eyes 


Where the blue heavens touch the hill— 
Shade after shadow moving still. 

Yet sometimes in my dreams I pass 
With them across the meadow grass, 
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And up the purple mountain side, 
Until the long bare ridge I gain, 

And see before me, stretching wide 
Between the hills, a quiet p!ain, 


All beautiful with shady trees, 

And gardens, where the drowsy bees 

Make music in the ear of sleep. 

I see a broad, blue river sweep 

sy banks where the wild roses dream, 
And swans and water-lilies sway 

With the slow rhythm of the stream 
Above their shadows, white as they; 


And, where the trees most shady are, 

A city, shining like a star. 

The river laves her marble quays, 

All marble are her palaces ; 

The white rose in her gardens flowers, 
And milk-white are the doves that fly 

About the gleaming marble towers. 
Then from my longing heart a cry 


Breaks forth, and all my dream is gone— 
Shattered and lost and overthrown. 
But still my heart with longing stirs 
To join those silent travellers ; 
And still I watch them, day by day, 

That strange procession passing still 
Silent upon its westward way 

Across the valley, up the hill. 


And in my heart full well I know 
T, too, at last shall rise and go 
To seek within the shining West 
That city of eternal rest. 
D, J. Robertson, 











The Great Letter Writers. 


IIL. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


‘ (\HESTERFIELD,’ said George II. to Lord Hervey, ‘ is a little 

tea table scoundrel, that tells little womanish lies to make 
quarrels in families; and tries to make women lose their reputa- 
tions, and make their husbands beat them, without any object but 
to give himself airs: as if anybody could believe a woman could 
like a dwarf-baboon.’ 

When one reflects that the object of these remarks is all his 
life bringing to bear upon Majesty the inimitable manners, the 
insinuating address, the polished wit and the infinite grace which 
are associated with the name of Chesterfield for ever, the speech 
serves as a fine instance of the vanity of human endeavour. 

My Lord Chesterfield is born in London in 1694, of a mother 
who dies early, and of a father who neglects and dislikes 
him. He escapes the wholesome kicking of a public school (a 
course of Eton might have mitigated my Lord’s delicate contempt 
for all ‘field sports’ as ‘the resource of little minds’); goes to 
Cambridge at eighteen and is for a while extremely classical, argu- 
mentative, book-learned and pedantic. Then he makes the Grand 
Tour, looks about him pretty keenly under those beetle brows, 
feels the social pulse, as it were, with a very pretty white hand, 
discovers that the world dees not like instruction and superiority, 
and, being determined that it shall like him,‘I.. . immedi- 
ately adopted the opposite character. I concealed what learning 
I had ; I applauded often without approving; and I yielded com- 
monly without conviction.’ If the picture is not a perfectly pretty 
one, it is at least entirely characteristic. My Lord—he is as yet 
only Mr. Stanhope and just nineteen years of age—thus early sets 
up the goddess whom he is to worship with a magnificent persis- 
tence all his life long. She may not be a very beautiful creature 
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—a tinsel thing, infinitely capricious, who will have her devotees 
lick the dust, fawn on the great, cringe, lie, flatter; who is called 
variously Fashion, Popularity, and Applause ; but who, such as she 
is, finds in My Lord Chesterfield an adherent that better causes 
have lacked. 

He is still quite a boy at the Hague, when he games—not, at 
first, because he likes gaming ; but because he takes it to be an 
indispensable part of the character of a fine gentleman; and 
drinks, which is rather a pity to be sure, as, when he has half 
ruined his constitution, he finds out that after all excess is not a 
necessary ingredient of fashionable perfection. 

When other young men are frank, jolly, and youthful (‘ un- 
licked creatures’ enjoying those ‘ rustic, illiberal sports of guns, 
dogs, and horses’) this one is already perfecting his manners to 
‘wriggle’ into royal favour, or improving his ‘ton’ with the 
edifying society of corrupt women of fashion. His splendid abili- 
ties (one has but to look at his face in his portrait without con- 
sulting his life at all to see what brilliant abilities they must have 
been) enable him, no doubt, to acquire a very unusual amount of 
information and knowledge of the world, so that when he returns 
to England, and is made Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the 
Princess of Wales, he is almost from the first, with his high birth, 
his exquisite savoir faire, his ease, grace, wit, urbanity, and those 
brilliant parts, one of the finest social figures in the kingdom. 

Can’t one fancy Mr. Stanhope at Court ? 

It is his element. He is but twenty-two years old and already 
a perfect follower of that fine Court maxim : ‘ Caress the favourites, 
avoid the unfortunate, and trust nobody.’ 

It is a little unlucky, indeed, that an utter disbelief in human 
nature should lead one sometimes into mistakes as grave as a too 
confident trust in it, and that Mr. Stanhore should waste a vast 
deal of his time and attention, and many most beautiful letters, 
in trying to gain the ear of the Prince through Mrs. Howard the 
Mistress, instead of through Caroline the Wife. Mr. Stanhope, 
indeed, thinks Mrs. Caroline of so very little importance that he 
is delightfully witty at her expense when her back is turned, or 
before her back is turned almost, so that one day, stung out of 
her wise German silence, ‘ You have more wit than I,’ she says to 
him, ‘ but I have a most bitter tongue, and always repay any debts 
of that kind with most exorbitant interest.’ And is so much 
better than her word, in fact, that for all my Lord’s cringing, flatter- 
ing, cajoling—for a!l those beautiful_bons mots and ‘les maniéres, 
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les agrémens, les graces ’—his little stupid Master sees him always 
with the wife’s clever eyes and distrusts him to the end. 

Is it Mrs. Caroline working in the background that My Lord 
(he is really My Lord now, and has recorded his father’s dying 
with a good deal of vivacity in his letters to the Mistress) is made 
nothing better than Ambassador to the Hague when the Prince 
becomes George II.? My Lord accepts the post, anyhow, and at 
the Hague acquires a taste for business and forms a connection 
(one of those genteel gallantries by which he is of the very 
convenient opinion that the heart is not corrupted) with the 
woman who becomes the mother of his son. When he is recalled 
a second time, and finally, from the Hague, with his exquisite 
manners no doubt more exquisite still and a finesse and delicacy 
in diplomatic relations unequalled before or since, he opposes old 
Walpole’s Excise Bill (in a prepared speech My Lord has a most 
splendid eloquence), and a few days after has to ‘surrender the 
whitestaff’ to His Majesty, who is not a bit moved by the letter 
My Lord writes him, and allows the finest courtier that ever lived 
perhaps to console himself as best he may with fashion and gaming 
at Scarborough. 

It is in spite of the King, as it were, (My Lord games too much, 
says the King,) that Chesterfield marries Melusina Schulenburg, 
who is forty years old and exemplary and dull and has been 
married before ; but who is the daughter of George I., and ought 
to have, but doesn’t, 40,0001. Such a fine gentleman as her hus- 
band could not be expected, of course, to be faithful to such a 
homely and disappointing person. He is not faithful. He is 
writing ‘the well known song,’a dreadfully artificial love-song, 
but as true as he knows how to make it perhaps, to My Lady 
Fanny Shirley presently. Melusina is meek enough. Poor 
Melusina! When My Lord is af the summit of his fortunes at 
last as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a position he fills with an 
infinite tact and ability, she is spoken of as having not a thread 
on her that is not of Irish manufacture, accepts later her husband’s 
more or less platonic friendships with Madame de Monconseil and 
Madame de Tencin just as she accepts the Irish clothes, sends 
kindly little messages in My Lord’s letters to that son of his who 
is not her son, and speaks of him after his death (Heaven reward 
the hypocrisy of some women!) as ‘ce trés cher et trés digne 
homme feu my lord Chesterfield.’ 

The pair live apart for a while, perfectly resigned to the 
separation, My Lord games a great deal and speaks in Parlia~ 
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ment upon a hundred subjects long since dead and forgotten, with 
such a matchless ability that Horace Walpole (who is not too much 
My Lord’s friend, and has heard his own father, Pitt, Pulteney, 
Wyndham, and Carteret) ‘declares the finest speech he ever 
listened to was one from Chesterfield.’ 

My Lord’s reign in Ireland has a most just and extraordinary 
éclat. He travels abroad and stays in Paris. He is at the Bath 
very often—splendidly distinguished, not merely by genius and 
oratory, but as the man who can pick up a fan or turn a compli- 
ment better than any other fine gentleman in Europe. He 
accepts ill-health—he is beginning to be a little gouty—with a 
cheerful philosophy (not all ignoble) and as a pretty just penalty 
for the excesses of his youth—which he looks back on as quite 
natural and proper to that time of life and does not wish undone 
in the least. Experience does not teach him either (he is, all 
through his life, superior, as it were, to learning lessons from this 
grim mistress) that flattery and insinuation do not pay so very 
much better than a little common honesty after all; and is not a 
bit abashed most likely at having paid fulsome court and compli- 
ment one day to an insignificant page in the anteroom of St. 
James’, under the delusion that the boy is the son of My Lady 
Yarmouth, the reigning Mistress. The Queen is dead by this 
time, with the hate which she bore My Lord Chesterfield living 
on, as distrust and dislike at least, in her husband’s heart, so that 
for all that exquisite breeding, that judicious delicate wit, those 
thirty years of high-bred cringing, My Lord (who stands well with 
Lady Yarmouth too) can’t bring the King to treat him with any- 
thing better than a cold civility. 

Chesterfield is forty-four years old,and the little son born to 
him at the Hague (Melusina has no children to help her through 
life) but five, when the father begins that correspondence with the 
boy, by which, rather than by his oratory, genius, and political 
achievements, he is best known to posterity. The letters, above 
all letters ever written, are taken up with the affairs of one indi- 
vidual. My Lord is not writing, like some of his rival letter- 
writers perhaps, to one for the benefit of many ; he is not writing 
of his own life, to show off a brilliant wit, to supplement history. 
He has but one aim——perfectly sincere, consistent, and unchanging 
—the welfare of his son. 

Poor little Philip! One must needs pity him. 

The earliest of the letters are packed close with instruction. 
Philip is to know French, Roman history, Latin verse, and per- 
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fectly unedifying stories of gods and goddesses, when he ought to 
be playing at tops and drums, or listening to fairy-tales in a frock. 
He is only eight—Papa, not to miss a single chance of instruction, 
calls it ‘octennis’—when the poor little wretch is sent an ‘ Histori- 
cal and Chronological and Biographical Dictionary,’ ‘for your 
amusement, and not by way of task or study.’ 

It is impossible to help being almost glad, when, sent to 
Westminster, the unfortunate child breaks out once in a refresh- 
ingly youthful manner and gets a rash from eating too much 
fruit ; or to help feeling sympathetic when one discovers that the 
‘ youth’ of nine is provided with a tutor who doubtless not only 
prevents him skipping lightly through Papa’s immense effusions, 
but sees that he answers them in the same learned strain. 

It is not long, however, before My Lord hears with horror that 
Philip is becoming a conscientious booky person with superior 
virtues and inferior manners (‘I cannot stand inattention and 
awkwardness,’ writes the father, ‘ they would endanger my health’), 
and from that moment begins building up that famous ‘system of 
education to corrupt youth from its nursery.’ 

Is it difficult to fancy him writing those letters? He is just 
come from the Court, where he has been flattering the King or the 
Mistress—or the Page of the Backstairs very likely, for fear the 
page, sometime or other, should turn out to be an influential 
person after all—and pushes back those fine ruffies from his white 
hands to write: ‘Manner is all, is everything: it is only by manner 
that you can please, and consequently rise.’ ‘ Showish and shining 
people always get the better of all others, though never so solid.’ 
‘ Please all who are worth pleasing: offend none. Keep your own 
secret, and get out other people’s. Keep your own temper and 
artfully warm other people’s,’ ‘I owe much more of the success 
that I have in the world to my manners, than to any superior 
degree of merit or knowledge.’ ‘I began the world, not with a 
bare desire, but with an insatiable thirst, a rage of popularity, 
applause, and admiration.’ ‘If you would be a great man in the 
world when you are old, shine and be showish in it when you are 
young.’ ‘Have you found out that every woman is infallibly to 
be gained by every sort of flattery, and every man by one sort or 
other?’ ‘I would pay flattery to a negro for his goodwill.’ ‘The 
more you know men, the less you will trust them.’ (This remark 
is addressed to a little boy at school.) And over and over again 
with a reiteration not a little wearisome, the most earnest and 
solemn adjurations to the practice of ‘les grices, les graces,’ ‘les 
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maniéres, les agrémens, les graces,’ ‘un douceur dans les maniéres,’ 
and ‘les graces, les grices, les griices’ for ever and ever. 

As for My Lord’s worldly wisdom, that it is at times infinitely 
wise there can be very little doubt. Is there something pathetic 
in the picture of the old worldling stealing from the fine company, 
to form just such another perfect worldling (who won’t be formed, 
it turns out) as himself? My Lord writes from La Babiole—his 
brother’s legacy to him at Blackheath—from Isleworth, from the 
Bath, after visiting Popeat Twit’nam, perhaps, or seeing that dying 
lioness old Sarah Marlborough, who knows the real Chesterfield 
under the exquisite manners, and yet yields to their charm and 
leaves My Lord a legacy and her trustee. He is always writing 
in fact. He won’t doubt Stanhope’s ability to be a fine gentleman 
and man of the world. ‘ Be wiser than other people if you can,’ 
he says one day ; ‘ but do not tell them so’; and another: ‘ Have 
a real reserve with almost everybody, and a seeming reserve with 
almost nobody ; for it is disagreeable to seem reserved and very 
dangerous not to be so.’ And a third day, ‘Defamation and 
calumny never attack where there is no weak place: they magnify, 
but they do not create.’ And then drops again into those Turvey- 
dropian maxims on deportment and dress, and the care of the 
finger nails and the cultivation of the bow, which make Carlyle 
contemptuous, and Macaulay find My Lord’s letters ‘ mostly 
trash.’ 

The fine father, indeed, never leaves the son alone on these 
points. What is, in fact, the morality—the famous or infamous 
—morality of these letters in which poor Melusina sends little 
messages and which My Lord writes with perfect complacency, 
and never a doubt as to the worthiness of his scheme? Sin, says 
the father, in effect, but sin elegantly. Sin in the best company 
and you may sin with impunity. Sin carefully, likea gentleman, 
that you may by all means avoid the hideous effects of vulgar 
crime. Flatter the basest and meanest, if you may gain the 
smallest advantage. Humble yourself—(is it old Johnson who 
calumniates My Lord by saying that he is a proud man ?)—to the 
dust before the lowest if you may win a favour. Accommodate 
your morals to your company. Don’t ‘for God’s sake’ be so ill 
bred as to show, or to have, unfashionable virtues. 

My Lord writes the doctrine, not once but a hundred times. 
He writes it in exquisitely careful and polished English. It is 
the conviction of a lifetime. As to Right and Wrong—the words 
are replaced in the Chesterfield dictionary by Acceptable and Un- 
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acceptable, and the crowning grace of a perfect character is to 
‘wriggle’ into favour by the ‘ manners of a dancing master.’ 

Mr. Stanhope appears to continue obstinately for a little to be 
of a dull moral turn. But the careful father can’t allow anyone 
to be ‘si béte.’ It is not a pretty picture, that of the parent 
wasting splendid talents to corrupt the child. But then what 
would one have? What My Lord calls a ‘commerce galante’ 
gives a young man such ‘ton’ as to be positively a necessity. 
Women, in fact, ‘ put a young fellow in fashion.’ My Lord believes 
less, if that could be, in their honour than in men’s, There is no 
flattery too gross forthem. Gain them and despise them. They 
are only the means—but a necessary means—to that supreme 
end, one’s own advancement. Use them for this—or for your 
pleasure merely—and fling them aside when you have done with 
them. Virtue? Their virtue is never anything but a pose. Are 
you such a dull fool as not to see that ? My Lord’s sneer at the boy 
who, not yet quite corrupt, pleads diffidence or timidity, answers 
its purpose. It isa splendid morality. 

When Horace Walpole speaks of his Lordship’s letters ‘ As the 
Whole Duty of Man adapted to the meanest capacity,’ when Lord 
Eliot, who travels with Mr. Stanhope, wonders that ‘ Chesterfield 
should have endeavoured to make his son a rascal,’ and old John- 
son breaks out with his famous dictum on My Lord’s manners and 
morals, one sees how his by no means too particular contem- 
poraries estimate the parental advice. The Chesterfield white- 
washers are, moreover, dreadfully handicapped by Chesterfield 
himself. My Lord flings down his pen when he has written those 
letters and looks out at posterity who is so obligingly trying to 
turn him into that bourgeois thing, a moralist, with a very keen 
sarcasm in those clever eyes. A moralist? No, thank you. 
Virtuous? Certainly ; so far as it is the fashion to be virtuous, 
and so far, which is not very far to be sure, as a man of such ex- 
quisite savoir faire can be so without offending modish infamy. 
He acts up to his own lights with perfect conscientiousness. 
One could hardly say anything more damning of his character. 

A dreadful tragedy occurs to him presently (the father has 
written volumes of letters by this time), when a too candid friend 
informs him that Mr. Stanhope has not, and never will have, any 
douceuv' in his manners, cannot learn to ‘loll genteely ’ or to com- 
pose his countenance to the ‘respectful, the cheerful, and the 
insinuating, and is, in brief, not a whit better than the ‘ respect- 
able Hottentot’ to whom his father has shudderingly alluded. 
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My Lord has the young man home (My Lord has the supremely 
English virtue of never knowing when he is beaten), sets him on 
another improving course of reading (poor Stanhope !), and intro- 
duces him to a most polished and cultured society at La Babiole. 
It is not difficult to fancy the father’s feelings harrowed a thou- 
sand times a day by the awkwardness of the son, and hiding the 
sharp little stabs of his own heart under that gay charm and grace 
of manner and diverting the fine friends’ attention from luckless 
Philip’s faux-pas with the most delightfully delicate tact. In 
all the history of worldliness there is perhaps hardly a bitterer 
disappointment. My Lord does not whine over it. He hasa 
philosophy and courage one must needs admire. The great hope 
of his life is that his boy should be a fine gentleman; and he 
can’t be a fine gentleman. There are no reproaches (though there 
is still a little, but much less, advice on ‘les graces’) in the letters 
that follow Philip abroad—My Lord having procured him the 
envoyship at Dresden. The father still has never the shadow of 
a doubt as to the perfect wisdom and good policy of his scheme of 
education. But towards the son, who so fails to profit by it, he is 
abundantly magnanimous. 

His own health, such as it is, fails still more now. He resigns 
the Seals (and must be disappointed perhaps that neither his 
resignation nor his apology for resigning produce ‘the least con- 
sequence’), and on that very same day goes back to White’s and 
to the cards, which, being the man of pleasure who knows the 
most perfectly how to make the pleasures subservient to his 
interests, he has never once touched during his tenure of office. 
He retires thus from the world political; builds and adorns his 
house in London; collects pictures; hobbles about the Bath 
among the fine company, exquisitely careful not to ape the youth 
he has left behind him, and yet exquisitely curled, patched, and 
powdered to the end, He trifles sometimes with a little light 
literature—papers to ‘ Common Sense’ (a very brief-lived periodi- 
cal), which downright Mary Wortley Montagu parodies under the 
title of the ‘ Nonsense of Common Sense,’ and Chesterfield, meet- 
ing Mary next week at the Bath, perhaps, raises her stout hand to 
his lips and compliments her in beautiful terms on her parts and 
her understanding, which compliments shrewd Mary estimates at 
quite their just value, and is a Jittle bit pleased, perhaps, that she 
has made His Elegancy My Lord smart under his smiles, He 
has a worse smart to endure when old Johnson repudiates his 
tardy patronage in that famous letter which hits so hard that its 
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rough, kindly old writer won’t give it publicity for a long while, 
saying with a smile, ‘No, sir! I have hurt the dog too much 
already.’ The dog! After the lapse of nearly a century and 
a half, one shudders to hear so coarse a name applied to such 
an exquisite. 

Melusina, with the rest of the luggage, is taken to the 
fashionable resorts too sometimes. But she does not count. It 
is only My Lord one sees, rather rheumatic (‘I wish it were a 
declared gout,’ he writes very characteristically, ‘which is the 
distemper of a gentleman, whereas rheumatism is the distemper 
of a hackney coachman or chairman’), toadying the great, flatter- 
ing the women (‘A man of sense only trifles with them, plays 
with them, humours and flatters them’), and at all times most 
brilliant, keen, worldly, and amusing. He is still, of course, 
writing to Stanhope. The letters are much less instructive and 
more entertaining. He finds time at La Babiole from doing 
nothing at all (a great proof of affection this, says the father) to 
keep up the correspondence as usual. He suffers a great deal 
there, with an infinite pluck, from languors, vertigos, and doctors. 
He is always going to be cured of his distempers and never is 
cured. He rides about the country a little; he even takes 
interest in a garden. 

Does he think the while of the son who has disappointed 
him? He cannot but so think. Has he given up his ambitions 
regarding him, and now cares for Philip with the better affection 
which some can give to the unsuccessful, the dull, the obscure ? 
It may be so. To the sudden and premature death of that hope 
of all his life, My Lord at least makes in his letters scarcely a 
single allusion. It is like the climax of the Greek Tragedy, before 
which one draws the curtain. 

When the news comes to the father that Mr. Stanhope (to 
whom he has been infinitely liberal as well as infinitely affec- 
tionate) has been for years secretly married, and left behind him 
a widow and twosons, My Lord, true to a not ignoble ideal, utters 
still not a single complaint. He provides for the widow and the 
sons with a magnanimity which has been little insisted upon by 
his admirers, but which sets his character not the less in its 
noblest light. 

He writes very kindly to Eugenia Stanhope, who doesn’t love 
him, and accepts his favours, and with the proverbial ingratitude 
of the benefited and not a little feminine malice, publishes 
his letters (and so, his character) after his death, 
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Chesterfield is now seventy-four years old. ‘I have drained 
Pandora’s box,’ he writes to Major Irwine, ‘ without finding hope 
at the bottom. The taxes that Nature lays upon old age are very 
heavy.’ Is there any confession of a worldling quite so pathetic ? 
And My Lord, who won’t be taught by experience, and with an 
invincible obstinacy for which, though it is not admirable, one 
can’t get rid of a sneaking admiration, has already turned his 
attention to another little Philip, his godson, and is proceeding 
to try and form him, just as he tried to form Philip the First. 
The letters to the godson are, it has been said, much tenderer 
and less immoral than those to the son. But can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard his spots? The old hand which 
writes now is the same hand which wrote that complete system 
of perfect worldliness (with its thin veneer of copy-book virtue on 
the top) to the son; the father who recommends the first Philip 
to corrupt innocence to polish his manners, commits the infant 
mind of the second Philip to the notorious Doctor Dodd; and 
while Horace Walpole has occasion to mock at the boorishness of 
the son, Fanny Burney can’t help reflecting how ‘that quint- 
essence of high ton, the late Lord Chesterfield’ would ‘ blush to 
behold his successor,’ and godson. 

My Lord does not live for that final disappointment. The 
leader of fashion (it has been said of Chesterfield that the young 
men at White’s used to sit round him ‘ applauding every syllable 
that he uttered,’ and that it was once ‘ the regular custom of the 
higher circles to laugh whenever he opened his mouth, without 
waiting for his bors mots’), the orator, the political light, the wit, 
the most brilliant member of all societies, is, by a refined cruelty 
of Fate, cut. off at the end of his days from almost any society by 
deafness. He employs that dreary leisure for the most part in 
trying, a second time, to make learning attractive to a childish 
mind by an infinite store of anecdote. He sees very often a 
certain Mr. Dayrolles, who is his friend and befriended by him. 
Melusina forgives much, one hopes, and is good to him. He 
writes in that exquisite handwriting and in those famous finished 
periods to Montesquieu, his Grace of Newcastle, and the Bishop 
of Waterford. Horace Walpole comes often now to see him. My 
Lord breakfasts with Horace at Strawberry Hill. And then again, 
and with a marvellous patience and persistence, he turns to his 
desk and tries to form the godson for the world. That there 
ever creeps cven now into My Lord's mind a single doubt that 
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such a world is not infinitely worth winning, does not appear. 
He looks back when he is dying and believes in it. It is his 
goddess who has turned her face from him often and been, at 
the best perhaps, but niggardly of her favours—and he kisses the 
hem of her garment with his old lips. That he might have 
pledged his soul for something better does not occur to him. 
The King he flattered and the Queen who hated him are alike 
dust. But to the dying courtier ‘ les graces, les graces’ are still 
the perfect means to the perfect end. About half an hour before 
he dies, Mr. Dayrolles (whom the Earl, in times past, has very 
earnestly recommended to curry royal favour by means of Lady 
Yarmouth) comes to see him. My Lord has just strength enough 
to say: ‘Give Mr. Dayrolles a chair.’ He never speaks again. 
What imagination could have invented half such a characteristic 
end? 

As to the man’s true nature under the polish and finish of 
those exquisite manners, posterity is left in very little doubt. 

As one reads the Letters the shrewd eyes look out of them. 
This is he to whom all great things are small and all small things 
are great. This is he who counts always on men’s vileness, 
meanness, and dishonour, just as he is counting on all women’s 
lightness when he makes love to some married woman of rank (to 
whom all women should be grateful) who turns him out of her 
house with the words: ‘Think yourself well off, My Lord, that for 
this insult I do not order my servants to push you headlong out 
of doors.’ Does the incident teach him anything? Nothing. No 
cruelties of Fate correct him. He acts up perfectly to the meanest 
of ideals. His consistency is unrivalled. 

And one takes up the Letters, written by such a man, which 
are on dreadfully twaddling subjects sometimes, as well as being 
tainted by that peculiarly unsavoury morality, which contain very 
little information about the age in which they were written, which 
have scarcely any of the brilliant social wit of Horace Walpole, and 
none of the broad humour of Mary Montagu, and is fascinated by 
them, There is here and there indeed a maxim which is better 
than any of Rochefaucauld’s; there is worldly wisdom ; there is 
endless parental advice; but it is for none of these things one 
reads My Lord. 

That infinite dignity and grace of expression, that careful ease, 
charm, finish, polish, which are as far from the stiffness of Mr. Pope 
as from the colloquialism of the vulgar, that delicate suggestion 
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of intimacy with all the great literatures of the world and that 
perfect air of perfect breeding, make his familiar correspondence 
into a classic. 

And it is for style that Lord Chesterfield has gone among the 
gods, 


S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
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A Sketch in Searlet. 


HERE was great consternation at Wentworth House when the 
doctor announced that Freddy had scarlet fever. His aunt, 
who had brought him to the sea-side, flew off home with her three 
children, and sent a trained nurse in her stead. The other 
visitors disappeared like snow in sunshine, and the good lady 
who presided over the board and management of this excellent 
establishment wrung her hands in unutterable grief at the 
coming destruction of sheets and blankets, and sternly repeated 
her life-long opinion of the sin and iniquity of English school- 
boys, now justified by Freddy’s inconsiderate introduction of an 
infectious disease into a boarding-house during the summer 
season. 

The only person who did not seem upset by this untoward 
event was Miss Phebe Lorrimer, a little spinster who had come 
to seek the health and strength which were accustomed to blow 
straight across the Atlantic, and be caught by the residents at 
Wentworth House. And this was perhaps because she was ailing 
herself, and also had learned, through the discipline of much 
sitting still, to take things quietly and to be unafraid of whatever 
might turn up in the way of sickness and disappointment. She, 
therefore, received the news about Freddy with only feelings of 
sympathy, and when the doctors insisted on examining her own 
state of health, and pronounced that she also was sickening for a 
similar attack, she apologised meekly, though she could not help 
a little thrill of pleasure in remembering that she could now help 
the little boy who seemed so alone, shut away from every one 
except the nurse who had charge of him. There seemed so little 
work in the world reserved for Miss Phcebe individually. There 
was plenty, of course, that she could do, but in doing it she had a 
little sore feeling that any one else could have done it just as well, 
and it did not really matter who. All her work was valued by the 
nunber of garments she could provide for her guilds or send to 
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the stall of a friend at a bazaar. No one had ever thought her 
patterns beautiful for the dear sake of the fingers which had 
wrought them, or the work sacred because it was hers. But 
when the doctor said : 

‘Iam sorry that you will have to be a prisoner just as long 
as the boy, even though yours is such a much milder attack,’ 
Miss Phoebe smiled a triumphant little smile, for here was an 
opportunity of doing something for somebody, which nobody else 
could do, not even Freddy’s mother herself, for she was too 
delicate to be sent for. And it made it all the nicer that the 
somebody was such a dear, bright, pretty boy, whom Miss Phoebe 
had watched with an admiring wonder ever since he had brought 
such a wealth of laughter and merriment among the more sober 
visitors at Wentworth House. 

For Freddy Carew was a very attractive little person. He 
had a dear cherub face, and big, earnest, brown eyes. His voice 
was as sweet as a bird’s, and his manners equal to a Lord Chester- 
field’s. His hatred of lessons and love of fighting were un- 
recorded, save in his head master’s reports and the minds of those 
who knew Freddy at school. But to Miss Phoebe he was the 
sweetest, prettiest, dearest little fellow she had ever set her eyes 
upon. Her heart had almost quickened into love for him that 
first day they made friends on the sands, when he had rushed 
into the sea to rescue her parasol, which was blowing away, and 
then had stood beside her, talking in his sweet confiding way, with 
his hat in his hand, just as if Miss Phoebe were as important a 
person as the Queen of England, or even as the head master of 
Carlingford School. 

‘Hullo!’ exclaimed Freddy, on the first day that Miss Phcebe 
was allowed to go out of her room into his, ‘I didn’t know you 
were bad too. How jolly!’ 

Miss Phcebe’s heart quite fluttered. 

‘I am very glad, dear, that it is so,’ and she meant what she 
said. 

‘Will you come in every day ?’ continued the boy, lifting his 
pleading dark eyes, and stretching out a thin little hand from 
which the sunburn had already almost faded. 

A sob rose in Miss Phcebe’s throat—a sob of pure happiness. 
She was not very strong herself. 

‘ Of course I will, my—my darling,’ and Miss Phoebe whispered 
the last word half afraid, as if it somehow had no right on her lips. 
But Freddy was very homesick and had been very ill. Moreover, 
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he was a little afraid of the trained nurse, and also anxious to 
appear brave in the doctor’s eyes. So when he heard the loving 
words his mother always used, the big tears welled up, and he hid 
his face on Miss Pheebe’s shoulder, and sobbed ‘Stay with me, 
I do want you so!’ 

Thus the time came to Miss Phobe, as it comes to most of 
us, when we feel the sweetest joy of earth, and probably of Heaven, 
too, in the knowledge that some one ‘wants usso!’ That Miss 
Phoebe’s ‘some one’ was only a little stranger schoolboy showed 
how small was her cup of life’s happiness; but there was enough 
just to taste, and there will be plenty for every thirsty soul who 
knows and loves that taste by-and-bye. 

Miss Phoebe covered the curly head with kisses, and held him 
very tightly. 

‘You feel like mother,’ whispered Freddy softly ; ‘the nurse is 
so starchy and crackly, you know.’ 

And Miss Lorrimer wiped away a happy tear. Then they had 
a delightful talk all about cricket matches, and athletic sports, 
and Sandow’s system of training, and Jackson Minor’s meanness 
in sneaking about the dormitory supper, and a hundred other 
things that Miss Pheebe did not understand in the very least ; but 
Freddy did, and was so much interested that he forgot he was ill 
in bed a hundred miles from heme. 

‘What do you think of my muscles?’ he asked at last, 
bending a thin little forearm up and down for Miss Phebe to 
judge from. 

‘They seem splendid ones, dear,’ she replied with feminine 
tact, but also a feminine fear that he would break a bone every 
minute. 

‘It's all Sandow,’ he exclaimed proudly. ‘ You should try his 
exercises—indeed you should! There’s one awfully good one— 
if I were up I'd show it you. You lie on your face on the floor and 
lift yourself slowly up by your ankles and wrists; it’s frightfully 
strengthening. I think it would do you good.’ 

Miss Phoebe agreed with him verbally. 

‘Don’t you think you might try it?’ persisted Freddy eagerly. 

‘Perhaps it would not be good for scarlet fever?’ the little 
woman suggested lamely. 

‘Tl ask the doctor.’ 

‘Oh! no, dear, not on my account. You see I don’t feel 
quite equal to training my muscles just yet.’ 

‘But you will when you are a bit stronger, won’t you?’ 
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coaxed the boy, snd Miss Pheebe bravely assented. She would 
have assented to anything under the sun to bring that bright 
look back to the small, pale face. 

As the afternoon wore on, and Freddy grew tired, the con- 
versation flagged. Moreover, he was rather cross that Miss 
Pheebe could not remind him of W. G.’s average the last year 
but one. 

‘This beastly fever has driven things out of my head,’ he 
grumbled, ‘ but I should have thought you would have known.’ 
And his voice was full of reproach. 

To tell the truth Miss Lorrimer did not quite know who W. G. 
was—she had a hazy idea that he was a statesman or else a man 
of science, but she wisely kept her ignorance to herself. 

‘I would have a little nap it I were you,’ she suggested, to 
change the subject, and her small fingers softly tickled Freddy to 
sleep in spite of his protestations that he was never more wide- 


’ awake in his whole life. When he opened his eyes again in the 


twilight he smiled a dreamy smile and said : 

‘T like you to be here. You do things like Mother does.’ 

After they had had tea together and a plate of hot-buttered 
toast, he added : 

‘I say, don’t tell the doctor I like you—he’d think me such a 
muff!’ 

And Miss Pheebe quite understood, and promised faithfully, 
which showed that she knew something about boys even if she 
could not quote any of W. G.’s averages. 

So the days went by, and the friendship between Miss Phoebe 
and Freddy grew apace. The little spinster was happier than 
she had ever been before in the new interest of her affection 
for her small fellow-sufferer. And as they both grew better 
and stronger they had much laughter at such poor little jokes 
as flourish in a sick-room, and over Miss Phoebe’s stupidity in 
learning the many games and falling into the many traps which 
Freddy’s fertile brain and experience could devise. And when 
she could persuade the boy to sing for her, in his sweet flute- 
like voice, the solos of many anthems learned in his school 
choir, her soul was stirred with something deeper and happier 
still. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t always blub when I sing,’ said Freddy, 
quite aggrieved one day ; ‘it makes a fellow sick.’ 

‘Oh no, dear! I don’t, I wouldn’t, I haven’t!’ Miss Phoebe 
exclaimed, hurriedly hiding her pocket-handkerchief. 
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‘The rotten thing about anthems,’ continued Freddy, with an 
angel look on his sweet face, ‘is the practising on Saturday 
afternoons, It’s not so bad after footer, because of the light, 
but in the cricket term it’s enough to make a chap hang him- 
self,’ 

‘But they are so beautiful,’ Miss Phoebe pleaded apolo- 
getically. 

‘What are?’ 

‘Why the anthems, my dear,’ 

‘Oh them!’ remarked Freddy with much surprise and not 
much grammar. ‘I never thought of that. But it’s none so 
beautiful being driven into a sickening old chapel and having to 
fag anthems out of school hours, I can tell you. I wish my voice 
would look sharp and crack.’ And then he began to hum, and 
finally broke off into a matchless solo in tones so pure and thril- 
ling that the nurse in the middle of her work, and the doctor on 
the stairs outside, stopped still and wished with Miss Pheebe that 
they, too, had the wings of a dove to fly away and be at rest, 
though whither and from what they had not the least idea. For 
the nurse was young and happy and enthusiastic in her work— 
and the postman brought her the letter she wanted every Monday 
morning ; and the doctor was strong and clever and rising in his 
profession, and going to be a great man some day—at least, so his 
wife assured him. For the cottage folk in that sweet West of 
England country were as slow to die as they were to do anything 
else, and the doctor whose patients live longer than anybody could 
possibly expect will surely find much popularity and receive many 
fees as soon as ever people know where to find and consult him. 
But Miss Lorrimer in her greater need knew why her heart was 
filled with such a yearning longing, and also that there is a 
promise for those whose lives, like hers, have ‘lien among the 
pots.’ All that Freddy knew about it was that it touched his 
best top note and was what he and the other boys in the choir 
called ‘a jolly easy tune.’ Which showed that the gradations of 
knowledge were quite healthy and normal. 

‘I say,’ began Freddy the moment the doctor came in, ‘I’ve 
just been deciding I shall be a doctor when I’m a man.’ 

‘And what has made you decide that ?’ 

‘Oh, you see, it’s about the only profession in which a chap 
gets paid for nothing!’ continued Freddy frankly. 

‘For nothing!’ exclaimed the doctor. 

‘Oh, you know what I mean! You just jaw for a few minutes 
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and that’s all you’ve got to do. Looking at a fellow’s tongue 
and charging a guinea for it seems about the best paid job I 
know of,’ 

The doctor smiled. He had not had a night’s rest for a week. 

‘But my dear,’ interrupted Miss Phoebe, ‘ you forget the long 
years of training.’ 

Freddy frowned fiercely and shook his head in a warning 
manner. 

‘Training be hanged!’ he muttered crossly ; for it really was 
annoying of Miss Lorrimer to forget her promise and call him 
‘my dear’ before the doctor. 

‘ And look here, youngster,’ continued Dr, Makins, whose quick 
eyes had detected a large parcel come in by post from Buzzard’s, 
‘don’t you eat a lot of rich cake just yet—it will do you 
harm.’ 

But Freddy was annoyed. Providence and the doctor and 
Miss Phoebe all seemed in league against him, and his small 
spirit rose in general revolt. Moreover, that cake was just what 
he had set his heart upon that evening. He felt it was the only 
thing that could make life bearable, and it was pure spite on the 
doctor’s part to interfere. Surely there never was such an illused 
boy. But he was not going to stand it. He unpacked the box 
in a defiant manner, and cut a large slice just to show that he 
was not going to be bullied any longer, and it tasted so nice and 
was so comforting altogether, that he cut another and another, and 
laughed scornfully at Miss Phoebe’s remonstrances. 

A defiant spirit, however, is apt to evaporate, especially when 
one is under the heel of such masterful circumstances as was 
Freddy: and as night came on he began to feel very ill and very 
low in consequence. He was extremely sorry he had disobeyed 
the doctor, and he whispered this to Miss Phoebe when the nurse 
was out of hearing. 

‘I expect he'll be awful angry to-morrow,’ sighed Freddy. 

‘Oh, no, dear!’ said Miss Phoebe sympathetically. ‘I am 
sure he will not. He will be so sorry to hear about your being so 
poorly to-night.’ 

Freddy shook his head. 

‘Not he! You don’t know much about men, yousee. They’re 
more likely to say it serves you right—specially when it does. 
Why, when I would go sliding on the pond after I'd been forbid- 
den, and got soused, Mother only cried and kissed me, and all the 
time I was in bed after with a cold she sat with me and read aloud 
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new story books; but Father said, “It'll give the young rascal a 
lesson to do as he’s told next time. I’m not at all sorry he’s been 
punished.” So you see men don’t get so sorry for a fellow as a 
woman does.’ 

‘Poor Freddy!’ And Miss Lorrimer’s voice was very tender. 

‘I'm getting worse—much! I say, do you think I shall die ?’ 
he asked dolefully. 

‘I am sure you will not,’ said Miss Phebe. 

‘I hate the beastly cake!’ sobbed Freddy. ‘I can’t think 
what I’ather sent me such a horrid one for. I know it will kill 


‘Don’t ery,’ said the nurse, interfering. ‘You will be better 

‘I shall not,’ answered the patient angrily. ‘I feel badder 
every minute, and when I’m dead you and the doctor will be 
sorry.’ 

‘But you are not going to die,’ the nurse assured him. 

*‘Iam,I tell you. I feel I am—and of course I know better 
than you about a thing like that. I shan’t live through the night, 
I know I shan’t.’ 

‘Oh yes, you will,’ repeated the nurse, smiling. 

Freddy sat up in bed in a perfect passion. 

‘A chap can tell when he’s dying a lot better than a "grinning 
idiot of a nurse. And I tell you I am—and if you don’t shut up 
I'll shy this pillow at your head !’ 

The nurse retired, and after a little more of Miss Phebe’s 
soothing society the boy fell asleep. 

Next morning he was much better, and when the doctor came 
Freddy stood up like a man and said frankly : 

‘I say, I’m awfully sorry, but I nearly died in the night. I 
beg your pardon, sir.’ 

‘ What ever was the matter ?’ 

‘The cake. I ate a lot after what you said. I wish I hadn't 
been such a cad.’ 

‘ All right, old man,’ said the doctor, patting the curly head. 
‘IT am sorry you felt so bad.’ 

Freddy glanced up at him with a funny look. 

‘It’s rather brickish of you to be sorry after you'd told me 
not. But, I say, I’m jolly glad I didn’t die, for you see now I 
might get into the second eleven next year.’ 

‘I hope you will, But what made you think you were going 
to die?’ asked the doctor. 
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‘ Why, feeling so awful bad. J got worse and worse; but at 
last, when I couldn’t bear it any longer, I went to sleep.’ 

‘That was a better plan than any prescription I could bave 
given you.’ 

‘ Besides, it reminded me of one of our fellows dying at school 
last term,’ Freddy continued. 

‘That was very sad.’ 

‘It was. But the worst of it was that he died just at the end 
of the term, so he had all the work and missed the holidays. If 
he’d got to die, it seemed a pity he didn’t at the end of the term 
before instead, ’cause then he would have escaped the exam., you 
see. But I am awfully sorry, sir, about the cake. I won’t ever 
eat any more, honour bright.’ 

‘You need not say that. You can have some soon.’ 

‘Oh, thanks awfully! Might I have abit to-night?’ And 
Freddy brightened up visibly. 

The doctor smiled. 

‘No. Wait a few days. I can trust you to do as I tell you, 
can’t I, now ?’ 

‘Rather!’ assented Freddy. And he made a hearty meal of 
dry toast like a man. 

And often in the evenings when Miss Phoebe and Freddy were 
alone together, and the sunset brought that feeling of home- 
sickness which comes with the dying light, not only to those who 
are imprisoned in a far-away sick-room, but to most of us who in 
this world are far from Home, the boy grew very gentle, and in 
the darkening room would tell his troubles to Miss Phabe, and 
sit quite still to feel the touch of her caressing hand. And she, 
with a thriil of happiness, gave her best gift of sympathy to the 
small schoolboy, and saw that the funny little troubles were really 
big serious ones, and that the suffering in a tiny world is just as 
sad as that in a big one, only fewer people take the trouble to 
sympathise with it. And she never dragged in words of conven- 
tional comfort, nor told Freddy that if he were good he would be 
happy ; and, what was better still, she never seemed to remember 
these twilight confidences the next morning, nor mentioned them 
at all again in the daylight. 

But all things come to an end at last—even scarlet fever ; 
and the day dawned when the two prisoners’ time at Wentworth 
House was up, and they were declared safe to return among their 
fellow creatures. 

‘OF all the beastliest beastliness I know of, nothing comes 
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up to scarlet fever!’ announced Freddy, as he stood waiting in 
the hall for the carriage to take him to the station. 

‘It has not been so very bad,’ said Miss Phoebe timidly. ‘I 
am sure we have had some quite happy days together.’ 

Freddy regarded her with scorn. 

‘ That’s just like a woman! I believe you enjoy fussing and 
nursing, and sickening rot of that kind!’ 

There had been a day, when Freddy’s temperature was up and 
his spirits were down, on which he had not thought of these 
things quite so contemptuoisly. But he had forgotten it, and, 
being a boy of eleven years old, it was a good thing he had. It 
would have been a good thing also if Miss Lorrimer had only 
remembered it with a smile. But, instead, her eyes dimmed with 
tears, and she felt that she would give anything just to feel a 
child’s arms once more round her neck, and to hear the whisper 
that she ‘felt like mother.’ 

‘TI shall long to know how you are getting on,’ she said sadly. 
‘ Will you be sure to write to me?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Freddy promised carelessly. But by the time he 
had reached home, and seen his own people again, the image of 
Miss Phoebe was beginning to fade ; and by the time he had grown 
quite strong, and gone back to school, he had forgotten all about 
her. 

And Miss Lorrimer lived her dull, grey life again, and soon 
ceased even to listen for the postman’s knock. But deep in her 
heart she kept a small picture of a far-away room where the 
sun shone all day through the window, and the salt sea-air blew 
in fresh and coo]. And the figures in the picture were those of a 
beautiful boy and a little, thin woman; und the name of it was, 
‘My happiest holiday, when we both had scarlet fever.’ 

After a time the boy’s figure grew fainter, and Miss Phoebe 
tried in vain to recall the sweet, laughing face and the big brown 
eyes. She could remember the nurse and the doctor without any 
trouble just because she didn’t want to, but the face she loved 
she forgot—a trick memory is fond of playing us. And the long- 
ing grew upon her to see Freddy once again. She would have 
liked to have written to him many a time, but he had made her 
promise once that she would not. ‘It would seem so muffish for a 
fellow to get letters from an old lady who wasn’t his grandmother,’ 

he had explained on the day they had discussed it at Wentworth 
House. All during the following summer Miss Pheebe read the 
cricket news in the papers, and felt as if it somehow brought her 
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in touch with schoolboys, and at the end of the term she sent to 
Carlingford for the account of the school speech-day, but Freddy’s 
name was not there. She went again to the seaside, and her 
heart beat at the sight of every Eton collar, but it was all in vain. 
At last she arrived at the conclusion that her only hope of seeing 
the boy again was at Lord’s, where Freddy had never failed to 
appear on the day of the Eton and Harrow match since he was in 
petticoats. She remembered his endless stories of these great 
cricket matches, and she devoted the winter to making her plans 
for this immense excursion. The vicar of the parish was a great 
help—indeed, without his aid and escort poor Miss Phoebe could 
never have carried out her purpose; but all went well, and Miss 
Lorrimer found herself a member of that motley crowd assembled 
at Lord’s one glorious summer’s day. It was all so big and bright 
and confusing that Miss Lorrimer’s heart failed her ; but the cheery 
vicar was fortunately at hand, and prevented her from bursting 
into tears at the apparent hopelessness of finding her former friend 
in such a scene. Surely one of that endless company of boys 
must be Freddy, but the white collars flashed here and there, and 
the day wore on, and nothing happened except that Eton scored 
170 for eight wickets. 

The next day it looked exactly the same, though Miss Phoebe 
felt a little sick with hope deferred and the beating of an un- 
shaded sun on her aching head, when suddenly a wonderful thing 
happened. A group of boys collected close to where Miss Phoebe 
and the vicar were standing, and in the middle of them was 
Freddy, with the same sweet look on his face which had attracted 
her so much in the old days, two years before, at Wentworth 
House. No woman’s heart ever fluttered more in the presence of 
her lover than did Miss Phcebe’s at the sight of that small school- 
boy. The memory of Freddy, founded on the fact of his being 
very affectionate and gentle and homesick during the main part 
of his illness, had gradually developed in her mind until it depicted 
an angel child who sang in an angel voice of Heaven, and who had 
brought into her hungry soul the angel gift of a perfectly unsel- 
fish love. And as she looked once more on his dear face the scene 
around was blurred with her happy tears, and she saw again that 
sunny room where Freddy in his night-shirt looked like a picture 
of the infant Samuel, and behaved more like him than ever before 
or since. 

‘Oh, Freddy, Freddy!’ she cried, forgetting to be timid in 
her sudden rapture, ‘I am so glad to see you again, dear!’ 
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The other boys smiled at the queerly dressed little woman who 
laid her trembling hand on Carew’s shoulder, and Freddy turned 
round, astonished, and looked at her blankly with no answering 
recognition in his eyes. 

‘Don’t you remember me?’ she said, with a quick tone of 
pain in her voice. ‘Oh, Freddy, Freddy! It’s your own Miss 
Phoebe come back again.’ 

Some of the boys laughed outright, and Freddy grew very red, 
for he knew now who she was, and he was ashamed of her. He 
was too young then to know that it was of himself he should have 
been ashamed. 

‘Are you all right ?’ he asked, raising his hat. For Freddy 
was a gentleman, though a very young one. And then, as Miss 
Lorrimer stood silent, dumb with pain, he added, ‘ Don’t you think 
Eton’s sure to win? This is my first term there, and so I’m 
awfully keen.’ 

‘Do you remember having scarlet fever?’ asked Miss Phoebe 
in a trembling voice. 

Teddy smiled politely. 

‘Rather! Wasn’t it a beastly nuisance? I say,’ looking un- 
easily round towards his schoolfellows, who were moving off, ‘lam 
afraid I can’t stay. Good-bye.’ 

And he was gone before Miss Phcebe could realize that which 
she had found and lost. 

The meeting was so different from anything that she had 
imagined, that poor little Miss Lorrimer felt as if all the sunshine 
had gone out of her life and all the stiffening out of her knees. 
And Freddy, too, was seriously disconcerted. It had been a most 
unfortunate day altogether for him. During the whole term he 
had striven to hide from the knowledge of his schoolfellows that 
he possessed, or ever had possessed, a mother—so humiliating a 
fact is the existence of feminine relations to an average small boy 
—and Mrs. Carew had actually appeared during lunch-time and 
forbidden him to eat any more lobster in the hearing of several 
of the other boys. Then came the appearance of Miss Phoebe and 
her singular and affectionate mode of address ; and lastly, the down- 
fall of Eton’s hopes of winning the match and Harrow’s sickening 
enthusiasm. It really was enough to upset the most angelic 
temper, Freddy thought. For he had looked forward to this day 
almost as much as Miss Phoebe had. 

So they both learned how rarely the reality equals the anti- 
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cipation. And Freddy decided that perfect happiness is only to 
be found inside the Eton cricket eleven. Miss Phcebe also decided 
that perfect happiness is only to be found in an attack of scarlet 
fever. Wherein they each grasped a little bit of the truth, and 
Miss Phoebe’s was the larger piece of the two. 


Epitag HENRIETTA FOWLER. 











More Superstitions and some 
Humours of Arcady. 


MET old Cole to-day. He was mending a hedge with those 

great hedging-gloves on his hands—gloves at which I always 
look, as at smock-frocks, with interest, as remnants of some medieval 
garment, and but little improved, perhaps, since medizval days. 
Something had come to his hearing, he said. He could not hear 
easily, and the conversation was beset by misunderstandings. 

‘ How are you, Cole?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I'll do it; beg your pardon, sir. I’m a finishing this 
glat, as you do see; but it shall be as you do please.’ 

Cole is ‘hedger and ditcher’ in that Arcadia of Western 
Herefordshire where we still hear so many echoes of a vanished 
world and of other centuries, and his years and his humour—for 
he has that sense of humour which is strangely deficient in most 
Arcadian minds—have raised him to the position of an absolute 
autocrat in his own department. He veils that autocracy, indeed, 
under a show of submission and humility, putting his hand to his 
hat at every few words and saying, ‘It shall be just as the Squire 
and the lady do please, beg your pardon,’ but giving so many and 
so incontrovertible reasons why it should not be so, foreseeing 
such calamities incident to any way of doing things but his own 
way, that all give in to him and he remains absolute. 

He is dressed in corduroy trousers and a blue serge jacket, 
which last is torn—simple rents from the hedgerow briars which 
a feminine hand would soon have put right—a coloured cotton 
necktie, and on his head a soft felt hat, new, and with a fresh 
crape band around it. His wife had died a few weeks before, and 
this hat was his week-day mourning. ‘ Her was a clever woman ; 
her kept my things straight,’ he said, as he looked wistfully at 
his torn sleeve. She was paralysed, and for sixteen years each 
morning before he went out to his work he had dressed her, 
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carried her down to her chair—one of those hard-backed chairs in 
which the poor sit with uncomplaining heroism when their day’s, 
or their life’s, work is done—and when he returned from work in 
the evening he again waited on her and carried her up the dark, 
narrow little staircase to bed. And once—we smile, but the 
smile is nearer tears than laughter: 


Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt— 


he took the poor, crippled thing out for an airing in the wheel- 
barrow! The pathos of these simple, childlike lives, and how 
inextricably humour and pathos are sometimes interwoven ! 

This meeting with Cole, who has the reputation of being the 
wit of this country-side, although on this occasion he was too sad 
to be humorous, led me to think of the humour of Arcadia. 
There is not, as I have said, much conscious humour, and no 
striving after it—none of the humour of the London gamin—but 
there is much which is unconsciously humorous, and perhaps the 
more amusing for its unconsciousness. Here, if anywhere, it is 
true that 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 


Words which must be my apology for these recollections of the 
humours of my Arcadia. 


One of the churches of this district is so unique that I 
stray aside to say some word about it, as more than one of my 
recollections centre around it. It stands lonely in the fields, and, 
although primitive to a degree, with the chancel and nave of one 
height, and the oak roof alike through the whole length, except 
that the chancel beams are decorated with a bold fifteenth century 
design in what we now know as poker work, with no porch, no 
tower, only a bell turret, from which the little bell sounds to the 
hills in the Sunday stillness, it yet has charms and something of 
beauty, relics of other days clinging around its whitewashed walls, 
against which the old yew tree shows out dark and rugged, pic- 
turesque. On the north of the churchyard is a cock-pit, and I 
know of no other example of this questionable form of amusement 
having been carried on in such close proximity to the church, 
although playing fives was, as we have abundant testimony, 
almost universal in churchyards eighty and a hundred years ago. 
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And, before I leave this little lodge in the wilderness, I must 
chronicle, as a proof how old customs linger in these wilds, that 
the men sit on one side of the church, the women on the other, 
during service, and if on any occasion there is such a crowd that 
the custom has to be broken through it is a solecism which is 
greeted by smiles and profusely apologised for. 

From this primitive little church, in which the services were 
then as primitive as the building, the presiding genius of the 
harmonium was absent one Sunday, and the little group of men 
who linger around the great door until the bell stops were 
informed that there would be no music. But old Watkins 
begged for at least a hymn—his daughter Emma could ‘ start it,’ 
he said, So things were settled, and in the dim twilight of that 
November afternoon, Watkins, with a candle in one hand and a 
hymn-book in the other, stood proudly up by the closed har- 
monium. The hymn was given out. Silence, deathlike silence, 
all through the little building. ‘Start him, Emma,’ urged the 
old man in no inaudible voice. But Emma could not. Her voice 
wavered feebly from one note to another, fixed on none, and 
ceased. ‘Start him, girl,’ said Watkins, inwardly hopeless, out- 
wardly fierce from his hopelessness. Emma murmured something, 
but he who was priest in those days saw the situation, and with 
‘Let us pray’ ended the comedy, and the attempt at unprofes- 
sional music was quenched for ever. But none saw the humour 
of it, or the picturesqueness of the scene—the dim church, the 
candle lighting up the two contrasting faces, one rugged, old, 
eager, the other rounded, youthful, scared. ‘It was a pity as 
Emma could not carry it through,’ was the comment after service. 
‘The poor old gentleman was put about over it.’ The sense of 
the humorous and of the picturesque seem alike to need educa- 
tion for their development. 

To this same little church a bishop once came ‘ within the 
memory of man.’ Like one of Sidney Smith’s ‘Gig Bishops,’ 
he was conveyed thither in a very high dogcart, but this was 
because no more episcopal and dignified vehicle could be trusted 
to traverse those rough roads to which no steam roller then 
came. All eyes were upon the strange dignitary, whose title was 
an enigma, and whose costume was a wonder. ‘ Well, James, I 
hope you could hear the sermon,’ said the parson with much 
diplomacy to the first man he came across after the great event. 

‘Oh, I heard well, sir, every word, as you may say, and the 
gentleman did seem to be a jolly old boy whatever ’a may be, and 
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’a took my eye very much.’ [[ may notice, perhaps, parentheti- 
cally, that, as in Shakspere, ’a is used for he and she—we shall 
all remember Dame Quickly, ‘’a babbled of green fields.”| The 
same old farmer, when recounting his anxious determination with 
regard to a neighbour whose cattle would stray into his clover, 
summed up in the following speech, which, for the sake of the 
unlearned, I translate. ‘I don’t mean to bull bunt ’un’ (go at 
him without warning), ‘but I means to dally’ (delay) ‘a bit, and 
then to court ’un if ’a won’t listen to me’ (bring him before the 
county court). 

The immortal story of Ould Grouse in the gun-room will never 
now be known, but here is a story of a pheasant in the church— 
not, however, the church of my Arcadia. There was a sort of 
Jack Russell parson who was called in from his shooting one day 
to a christening, and with him came his factotum, who was both 
parish clerk and keeper. He put gun and bag down in the porch 
and commenced the service, but it was interrupted by a wild 
fluttering outside the open door, and one of the pheasants, which 
was not as dead as it ought to have been, rose up and flew 
hither and thither through the church with the noise and commo- 
tion of which only pheasants, and frightened pheasants, are capable. 
‘Mark that cock, John,’ said the parson in his usual sonorous 
voice, and then resumed the service. And here again I do not 
think one of the little party around the font saw the humour of 
the thing, and certainly John, who replied ‘ Yes, sir,’ with as much 
propriety and dignity as he had just been responding ‘ Amen,’ 
saw nothing incongruous or unbefitting in the scene. 

I have before spoken of old Thomas, who had so many stories 
of bygone days, and one of these was of a certain Jones of Trevy- 
bethic, who was never missing from his place in church year in 
and year out, but who once, for some few Sundays in succession, 
was for some reason or another unable to be there—a sick cow 
may have required his attention. ‘Parson Davies, he was mighty 
respected, you mind,’ said Thomas, to give point to his story, 
‘but when ’a did ask Jones why he hadna been at church, ’a said 
to ’un quite sharp, “‘ You wouldn’t be there so often if you weren't 
paid to be!”’ and Thomas’s amusement in this retort not cour- 
teous reminded me of the immortal scene at the ‘ Rainbow’ in 
Silas Marner, where unflinching frankness was the most piquant 
form of joke and where Ben Winthrop’s insult was considered to 
have capped Mr. Macey’s epigram. And here is another anecdote 
worthy of George Eliot herself, and coming, if not, indeed, from 
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her own Warwickshire, yet from the borders of it, and to it my 
Arcadia can lay no claim. ‘ How them gells o’ yours do hang, 
Mrs. A——,’ said an old Worcestershire farmer to one of his 
guests on the occasion of the wedding of his only daughter. 
‘Perhaps they ain’t as easy to please as some folks,’ said Mrs, 
A , Showing, like Mrs. Primrose, thus early in the contest 
that she was likely to gain but little at this business. ‘There 
ain’t no young men about as is good enough for them, perhaps.’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know about that,’ replied the merciless one with ‘ un- 
flinching frankness’; ‘I expect if any young fellow did say 
“sniff” they’d be ready enough to say “‘snaff.”’ Could the 
company at the ‘ Rainbow’ better this ? 

But there was no malice prepense, no wit intended by the old 
farmer in a parish where there was an excellent charity school in 
which the sons of labourers and farmers could get a classical 
education and an Oxford scholarship if they had the brains for it. 
When he was asked what he meant to do with William, who was 
on the foundation of this school, he replied, ‘Whiles I think to 
make him a parson, and whiles I think to make him a butcher.’ 
Neither was there any disrespect to church or clergy in the reply 
of a parishioner to a clerical relative of mine who was telling him 
how difficult he found it to get anyone to supply his place in 
church when he went away. ‘Law, sir, don’t mind about it— 
give us a holiday for once.’ 

Curiously revealing as to the Arcadian ideas of London are 
two anecdotes which I heard lately, told to me after one of those 
marvellous cheap excursions to town in which the larger part of 
the twenty-four hours is spent in the train, and spent with that 
unfailing good temper and disregard of discomfort and weariness 
which is so characteristic of the poor in their poor pleasures. One 
man said gravely that he supposed ‘’twas market day at London, 
there were so many folks about’; and another who got widely 
separated from his companions went up to a policeman and asked 
him ‘if he’d seen any of them M chaps anywhere?’ Police- 
men, no doubt, have strange questions put to them, and this one 
was equal to the occasion, and soon heard enough to cause him to 
direct the wanderer to Paddington, there to await the time for 
the return train. Ido not know anything which, although only 
a trifle, impresses one more with their extremely limited notions 
as to all things beyond their own hillsides. Another instance of 
drawing conclusions from their immediate knowledge with no 
enlargement of horizon was shown by an old wheelwright, the 
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maker of all the carts and wagons of the neighbourhood. When 
he was too old to leave his chair by the fire a lady was reading 
to him. ‘ Please to read a chapter’ was a frequent demand from 
old villagers who could not read themselves, and the sound of 
the voice and the feeling that they were ‘ good words’ seemed to 
please and soothe the hearers if they understood but little. But 
old Beaven did at least take in the words. The reading was that 
of Joseph sending for his brethren, and the very unexpected 
comment on the verse, ‘See that ye fall not out by the way,’ 
was, ‘Aye, them wagons be dangerous’ (dan pronounced always 
as in Daniel) ‘high things to fall out on.’ Asa pendant I must 
tell how I went one day into old Hughes’s cottage and found his 
little grandson reading to him from his Robinson Crusoe, a newly 
acquired prize from the school. Hughes’s matter of fact and 
somewhat Puritanical conscience was not quite at ease during the 
reading, and the entrance of anyone to whom he could unburden 
his mind was welcome. ‘ Law, there, I don’t believe as it’s true,’ 
he said ; ‘I'd rather hear a chapter from the Testament any day.’ 

Superstition sometimes leads to humour; sometimes emphasis 
of language has the same effect. As an instance of this last, I 
remember an old dame who was talking of the ‘dressiness’ of 
the girls, who spent their money on finery instead of laying by 
for that ‘rainy day’ which must, alas, bulk so largely in the eyes 
of those who live from hand to mouth on their week’s wage. 
‘And there’s Mrs. A , she said, instancing the Squire’s sister, 
‘who could dress in gold if she liked; look-how plain she be 
always!’ And for superstition, let me tell of 2 man who came to 
the vicar to ask leave for his wife, a non-parishioner, to be buried 
in the churchyard. The vicar pointed out the difficulties —dis- 
tance, the extra fees—and all was acquiesced in by the widower, 
but with a sigh. ‘She did say,’ he murmured, as if this were an 
unpleasant alternative indeed, ‘as she’d be sure to come back if 
she weren’t buried in the old place.’ 

I am sometimes amused by the almost human intelligence 
which these lonely dwellers in the wilderness expect to find, per- 
haps do find, in their animal friends. A friend of mine was cross- 
ing the mountain one day and saw a shepherd and his dog, Mint, 
driving sheep—working sheep, as we call it here. Presently he 
heard the man calling at the top of his voice to Mint—who stood: 
still to listen with a world of understanding in his eager eyes, 
‘The old blue ewe’s gone down the dingle, Mint!’ And as 
soon as Mint heard he was off down the dingle after that old 
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blue ewe, though whether words or direction of arm had done it, 
_who shall say ? 

And now let me stray away to superstitions. I think that 
much of the absence of intended humour arises from the lone~ 
liness of the lives lived here. Men have, as the old saying goes, 
no one on whom to sharpen their wits. And the loneliness is 
the cause, too, I think, of the superstitions, which are almost 
humorous in their absence of any consciousness of their perhaps 
absurdity. It is not, indeed, surprising that in the midst of this 
wide quietness of fields and hills superstition should still live. 
Men, as I said, see little of their fellows and much of nature in all 
its moods. The universe seems very large when viewed from 
these hills, man very small under the great expanse of sky, sur- 
rounded by the great expanse of blue distance. He gets to feel, 
I think, that there is much beside himself and his fellow-men in 
the world—unseen forces, probabilities, possibilities—and the 
thought takes shape in inherited superstition. 

And if the men are lonely in the fields, are not the wives 
lonely in the lonely farms so far from each other? The white- 
pinafored children are at school, the men are in the fields, Ann, 
moving in and out from the kitchen to the fold-yard, has no one 
with whom to exchange a word, and she, too, has her own range 
of superstition. 

‘I don’t believe,’ she said one day, ‘in the dog’s a-howling 
being any sign; but I do believe in corpse-candles, ’cos I’ve noted 
them myself.’ ‘What are they, Ann?’ said her hearer, alert for 
a superstition, ‘They’re almost like a little candle running along 
the ground—the flame of a little candle, however; and if you see 
one a-coming you must always open the gate for it; it ain’t lucky 
if you don’t. I remember when I was a girl I saw one of them 
things. I lived with an old farmer and his wife, and it came 
across the meadow by the house, and when I saw it I ran in 
pretty quick; and they did say to me, “ Why, Ann, whatever is 
the matter?” I didna tell them, for I didna want to frighten 
them; but sure enough the old man did die after that, and he 
died wi’ his eyes open, and that’s a sign as some ’un ’ll follow. 
And so ’a did, for the young missus died afore the year was out.’ 

Like the Bretons, death seems to possess a curious fascination 
for these simple souls. Mothers will tell you in hearing of their 
invalids that ‘they’re not long for this world’; and the invalid 
seems to feel a something of distinction in the fact. And the 
grand promenade on Sunday afternoons is the churchyard, There, 
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as soon as spring—which comes slowly up this way—is lengthening 
the days and softening the air, the elder portion of the congrega- 
tion, accompanied by the little children, who pick the daisies oft 
the graves, wander slowly among the tombs, recalling the names 
on the stones and going over their recollections of those who rest 
below. Non omnia moriuntur. Their names are still spoken 
on quiet Sundays by men in ill-fitting Sunday suits, by women 
whose dresses are strange, distorted echoes of the fashions. IlIl- 
spelt texts, verses of hymns, uncouth rhymes, shapeless sculpture 
are hardly extinct yet. And I think the village must have been 
more musical fifty or a hundred years ago than it is now. A few 
notes of the music of some familiar hymn or the figure of a 
clarionet or flute are favourite decorations of the older tombs, and 
indicate, no doubt, the tastes of him whose name is inscribed 
upon them. But here is a curious testimony to the want of ear 
in matters of poetry, at least, of the past generation. It is by no 
means an extreme example of the rhyme which decorates these 
stones :— 
My sould, with pations waight 
For the living Lord. 
My hopes are on Thy promis bilt, 
Thy never-failing word, 


Many of the words are, as we see, spelt correctly, but they seem 
to have come right rather by chance than from deliberation. 

One day I was gravely told that old Susan Preece, down in 
the hollow, was put about so as never was. Her sister, who lives 
distant from her about the length of two fields, cannot dress 
herself, and each morning Susan goes to help her. But on 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, Old Christmas Day, and the 
first Monday in the year no woman is allowed to enter any house 
except her own home; ‘it ain’t lucky, they do say.’ But Susan 
has been to ask the advice of an old crone who is learned in these 
matters, and she tells her that as Christmas Day is not the original 
Old Christmas Day, but has been altered by man’s device, she can 
go without any harm coming of it, and the same argument applies 
to New Year’s Day; but on the other two days Sarah must do as 
she can, for on no account must Susan cross her threshold. 

And now, with one more of Ann’s ghost stories, I will finish 
my recollections for the present. Once she was out ‘leasing’ 
(gleaning). It was getting dusk as she went home, for the 
harvest was late that year, and it was September. When she got 
near the old Roman road which goes by the castle (with a strange 
002 
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persistence the traditional remembrance of the Roman ways 
lingers on in country minds) she heard a great noise, and saw a 
carriage coming towards her down the crossway lane. On each 
side of it were men, and they were, to use her own words, 
‘swearing something shameful,’ for they could not get the great 
coach through the deep ruts in the lane. Some of the men were 
carrying ‘long knives, bigger than any butchers’ knives as ever I 
did see, and some of them had sticks in their hands with fire at 
the end, which smoked and blazed in the darkness. And on their 
heads they had big hats with long feathers drooping over their 
faces, and their boots were like those that the coachmen up at the 
house do wear when they’re washing the carriage in the yard. 
And the carriage was not made like the carriages we see now. It 
was low down on the ground between the wheels, and the wheels 
were so thick and clumsy that they were almost like cart wheels. 
No one was sitting up to drive, but there were six horses, two and 
two and two, and a man riding on one of each two. Inside there 
were poor ladies, and they were screeching to be let out, but a 
man was riding close up to the window and telling them to 
huisht, but they would not huisht for all that. And after I'd 
looked a bit I fell down in a heap, and I knew no more till I saw 
my husband coming to look for me with a lantern, and I was 
pretty glad to see him.’ 

This story has struck me more than any of the ghost stories 
which I have collected on these hillsides because of the extra- 
ordinary detail, coming as it did from an uneducated woman, who 
could hardly have even seen a picture of a coach such as that 
which ske described so accurately, ‘ low down between the wheels,’ 
of men in jackboots and plumed hats, and who had apparently 
never heard of swords, for she described them as great knives. 
Torches, too, were to her unknown: great sticks with fire at one 
end, so she pictured them. How strange that her delusion did 
not take the form of things she had at least seen or heard of! 
Instead, it takes the form of a graphic picture from the reign of 
one of the Charles’s. Here is a wonder indeed. 


C. TROLLOPE. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


![\HE young and inexperienced reviewer, who does not know how 

far he may go, will find instruction and encouragement in 
the case of Yeatman v. Harris, heard before the Lord Chief Justice. 
A critic in the Saturday Review, as I gather from the newspapers 
of February 16, had deszribed a book as ‘ miserable twaddle,’ and 
as ‘a compound of unctuous sectarianism, cant, bemuddlement, 
ignorance, dogmatism, and fatuity.’ The judge told the jury that 
‘if the critic honestly thought that, and the jury considered that 
in saying it he was not going beyond the limits of fair honest 
criticism, then . . . they ought to find that it was not libel.’ 
And so the jury found: therefore, it was not libel. Therefore, 
oh! young reviewer, if you honestly think that an author is 
a canting, fatuous, ignorant, bemuddled, dogmatic writer, guilty 
of unctuous sectarianism, you may say so boldly. But you 
may also reflect as to whether it is worth while to say any- 
thing at all. And you may ask yourself whether such phrases 
are consistent with critical urbanity, even if they are not libel- 
lous. The jury was not asked to decide that question. For 
my part, [think that the critic whose graceful style has these 
floral components might manage to express his unfavourable 
opinion of a book, about Shakespeare it seems, without resorting 
to such archaic methods. One may be very annoying (if that is 


the object), or very explicit, without ceasing to be urbane. 


* * 
* 


Critics, at present, seem too fond of talking, as it were, at the 
tops of their voices ; whether in praise or dispraise. For example, I 
have not yet read Aylwin; but what an astonishing spicilegiwm 
of laudations a ‘Country Cousin’ has collected in the February 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine! One critic thought that 
there has been nothing so moving as Aylwin since Hamlet. It 
is ‘an optimistic confronting of the Cosmogony,’ whatever that 
may mean. The ‘Country Cousin’ does not know, nor do I; 
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perhaps it means ‘asserting the spiritualistie conception of the 
Cosmos ’—no Coubt a creditable thing to assert ; but why do so in 
a novel? While asserting, and that optimistically, the spiritual 
conception of the Cosmos, the novel is also ‘ eminently reminis- 
cential in suggestion.’ Mrs. Nickleby, too, was ‘eminently re- 
miniscential’ (a phrase in itself pleasing), but she left the Cosmos 
alone, and offered no opinion about the Cosmogony. Perhaps 
Cosmos and Cosmogony are all one, though I am apt to think 
otherwise. Perhaps in a novel at once eminently reminiscentia} 
and optimistically cosmogonic, we might expect ‘ the comparative 
absence of the purely literary quality,’ and it is absent, compara- 
tively, the Athenccum assures us. As Partridge said once, very 
appropriately, non omnia possumus omnes. But Literature, if 
I may say so, decidedly secures the bun. ‘The passion of love 
revealed in this book is that of noble strength on fire. Beyond, 
but rising out of this, is a new and convincing spiritual outlook.’ 
I can imagine a rock of outlook rising out of a sea of fire, but 
the outlook is beyond the fire—how, then, can it rise out of it? 
And how, in the name of sense, can an outlook be convincing ? 
However, convincing it is, ‘ because it comes out of the depth of 
spiritual emotion, and so has a sweep and intensity of vision.” 
What is an outlook? I feel‘ bemuddlement’ creeping over me, 
as a critic might say. ‘Aylwin is in this respect a fitting book 
wherewith to let the new century stand as it were apoise.’ Ten 
months separate us from the new century, and, if it can stand 
apoise with a book, it may prefer a more recent work than Aylwin ; 
perhaps a new novel by Mr. Hall Caine, or even by some at present 
unheard of writer, who will waken the dithyrambs of a singularly 
unanimous and enthusiastic press. It is wiser not to prophesy. 
But, as Aylwin is ‘most unlike any book that ever preceded it’ 
(Bookman)—for indeed what book of reminiscential suggestion 
ever optimistically confronted the Cosmogony before ?—possibly 
the New Century won't forget it in a year or so, but will really 
stand apoise with it, rising out of, but beyond, a noble strength 
on fire, on a convincing spiritual outlook. What a theme for the 
artist! As Isaid,I have not yet read Aylwin, but, if preserved, I 
will do so; if it were only to find out what the reviewers mean. 
It may be permitted to poets to write in a fine frenzy (though 
even they would be wiser if they remained on the hither side of 
the intelligible), but why should reviewers of a novel talk of its 
‘strange flower of beauty,’ the ‘ root’ of this certainly remarkable 
vegetable being, ‘spiritual intensity’? ‘Strange flowers’ come of 
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a false following of Mr. Pater. One almost seems to prefer the 
novels which are not spiritual outlooks, and don’t burgeon with 
strange flowers; Miss Austen’s, for example. The novel may be 
an excellent novel: I hope to find it so: but, how very odd the 
critics are ! 


* * 
* 


One of their peculiarities is to have the Cosmos on the brain. 
They can no more keep the Cosmos out than Mr. Dick could 
expel the head of the Royal Martyr from his Memorial. The 
author of Aylwin is also the author of poems; about these, as 
about Aylwin, I ‘keep on a saying nothing,’ like Brer Rabbit. 
But, as I read in the ‘Country Cousin’s’ amiable essay, a reviewer of 
the poems, like the reviewers of the novels, drags the Cosmos into 
the affair. The poems are ‘an attempt to deal with the deepest 
enigmas of human, indeed of cosmical, destiny, and at the same 
time to write an almost realistic poem about a gipsy-girl.’ No 
doubt the poem, like the novel, is eminently reminiscential in 
suggestion (poems about girls ought to be), while, at the same 
moment, it is industriously engaged, as the American said, with 
cosmical problems ‘ which Providence certainly intended to keep 
dark.’ I remember another poet, in the Dwnciad of Mr. Pope, 
who confronted a cosmic problem. It seems, for a cosmic problem, 
easy, indeed elementary ; yet it has not been solved, and I would 
like to set it to singers and romancers before they go any further 
with the Cosmogony. The poet in the Dunciad asked, 


Ah! why, ye Gods, do two and two make four ? 


Why, indeed? Nobody knows, and till this elementary riddle 
is mastered, I do think that we might leave the Cosmos alone. 
Of course, the person on whom this demoniac manner of review- 
ing presses hard is always the author reviewed. This has occurred 
to a writer in Literature; he says: ‘One is wearied by prodigious 
puffs of Mr. Blank’s new and important work and by carefully 
advertised eulogies of his previous performances in the world of 
letters,’ That is not Mr. Blank’s fault ; but the world is apt to 
turn upon and rend a man for the sins of his injudicious ad- 


mirers, 


” * 
* 


We used to hear of Pitcairn Island as a place where every 


prospect pleases, and man is not vile. But now, the papers say, 
man has degenerated. The place is not kept so trim as it used to 
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be, and the populace is slack. Perhaps intermarriage is the cause ; 
but that does not affect the natives of St. Kilda. There are far 
too many women in proportion to men, so perhaps a man need 
not exert himself to win the smiles of the fair. But cheap culture 
is probably the real bane; people send inexpensive European 
goods, and, I dare say, rag-bag periodicals, to the islanders. 
Murders and illegitimate births, and even habitual untidiness, 
are the natural results. The islanders, though remote, are up to 
date. However, they have a stringent law against dogs who kill 
cats—a remnant of their pristine virtue. 
* * 
7” 

Abundant stir has been made as to a letter of Disraeli to Peel. 
He was accused of having asked for office ; he denied the fact, and, 
in the letter, he invites ‘ recognition.’ Perhaps he did not mean 
office ; perhaps he forgot all about the affair. Lately I read ina 
journal a quatrain on Edgar Poe, attributed to Mr. Austin Dobson. 
I showed it to a friend as Mr. Dobson’s, and thought no more of 
it. Then, later, I read that Mr. Dobson denied it, and that it 
was my own. I could have denied honestly that I ever wrote 
it; but, gradually, I remembered that a friend had asked me to 
write levities on the fly-leaves of some books to be sold at a bazaar 
in New York. Half a dozen of such trifles I scrawled, in Mr. 
Bain’s shop, where the books lay. One of the books may have 
been Poe’s poems, and the nonsense may then have been scribbled 
on it by me. But I assuredly did not recognise a line or a turn 
in the quatrain. Perhaps Disraeli’s memory had a hole in it, just 
as mine had. If Peel had shown him the letter, it might all have 
come back to him. ‘ Pretty words,’ said Scott once, on hearing a 


song. ‘ Whose are they?’ They were his own; I think a song 


in The Pirate. Human memory is not infallible, as we frequently 
discover, but I do not think that Lord Beaconsfield’s enemies will 
accept this explanation. 
. * 
* 

‘Everyone has heard of the case of Elizabeth Canning,’ says 
Mr. Paget, in Paradoxes and Puzzles. But I have not met with 
one single human being who had heard of Elizabeth. She is 
brought back to mind by the odd story (unexplained while I 
write) of Miss Day. This young lady went to skate on a neigh- 
bouring pond, while her family went to church. This was on a 
Sunday morning. They saw her no more till her hat was found, 
near the house, on Thursday night. Not far off she was lying 
with a fractured skull. Her story is that a man had seized her 
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on, or near, the pond, robbed her, bound her, blindfolded her, 
broken her head, and led her to a loft in a house unknown, whence 
she escaped. 

* i al 

It is, prima facie, not a likely story. Without suggesting 
hysteria in the young lady, she may have fallen on the ice, and 
her tale may be the result of concussion of the brain. But, in 
any case, where was she from Monday morning to Thursday 
night? Could she conceivably have crawled back and lain half 
conscious somewhere on her own premises, and wandered out 
again on Thursday night? Before this is published the explana- 
tion of the mystery may have been found; as I write, it calls for 
its Sherlock Holmes. He, of course, would need to know the 
locality, and the past history of the unfortunate young lady. 

* * 
‘ * 

Now compare the case of Elizabeth Canning. I take it from 
Mr. Paget, not having the State Trials at hand. Elizabeth was a 
servant maid of eighteen. She had avery good character from 
her last place, where she had been for nearly two years. On New 
Year’s Day, 1753, she had a holiday at her uncle’s house, near the 
Docks. Her uncle and aunt conveyed her as far as Houndsditch 
on her way home to Aldermanbury. Nobody knows where she 
was till the evening of January 29, when she entered her mother’s 
house in nearly as bad case as Miss Day—emaciated, ill-clad, 
dirty, and bleeding. 

* ‘ * 

Elizabeth said that she had been knocked down, robbed, and 
stripped of her frock in Moorfields by two men. She lost consci- 
ousness, and woke to her senses to find herself being dragged 
along a road. She was taken to a house where were an elderly 
woman and two girls, and was shut up ina loft. She lived on 
water and mouldy bread, and cut her ear in escaping through a 
window which was boarded up. Her ear was still bleeding freely. 
The house was some ten miles from town on the Hertford road. 
The elderly woman who robbed her of her stays was tall, black, 


and swarthy. 
* - * 


Elizabeth was. taken to the house of a certain Mrs. Wells, 
which seemed to answer her description. She went into the loft, 
where were the various articles which she had described. The 
boarding of the window seemed to have been recently repaired. 
But there was no grate: she had mentioned a grate, and, in place 
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of one saddle, there were three. Mrs. Wells was thought to be 
her captor, but she said ‘ No,’ and pitched on an old gipsy woman 
as the person who stole her stays. The gipsy and her son at 
once said that, on New Year’s Day, they were in Dorset at 
Abbotsbury, a hundred and fifty miles away. At the trial the 
gipsy called three witnesses, who swore to her alibi, But the 
gipsy was sentenced to death, and Mrs. Wells, who owned the 


house, was actually burned on the hand in court. 
* * 





* 

The Lord Mayor Gascoyne, who presided, had his doubts. 
The evidence of the witnesses for the alibi was corroborated. The 
gipsy received a pardon. A war of pamphlets began; Henry 
Fielding took Elizabeth’s side ; Ramsay, the painter, argued for 
the accused. Elizabeth was tried for perjury in 1754. The 
gipsy was not called, nor was her daughter. A man and his wife 
swore they had slept in the loft during the time when Elizabeth 
said she was there. But they had said nothing of this at the first 
trial: and, before they were examined, a girl of the house had 
sworn that they slept in the loft after Elizabeth went away, to 
give colour to their story. There was no motive for imprisoning 
Elizabeth, but it is equally hard to see a motive for the details in 
her evidence, Against thirty-six witnesses for the gipsy’s alibi 
were twenty-six for her 2bi; for her presence at Enfield at the 
time when she said she was at Abbotsbury. 

* * 
2k 

The idiotic jury found Elizabeth guilty of perjury, ‘ but not 
wilful and corrupt.’ The Recorder would not take this verdict, 
whereon they swore that her perjury was wilful and corrupt. 
Elizabeth was transported, returned, and came into a legacy of 
500/. from a sympathiser. I believe that she is now regarded as 
an impostor; but, for me, I can form no theory at all of her case, 
to which that of Miss Day seems a curious modern parallel. 
If her mystery is solved, the light of analogy will be thrown on 
the problem of Elizabeth Canning. The undenied excellence of 
her previous character is not to be forgotten. Nor does she seem to 
have passed the period of her absence in a course of gaiety. Some- 
where, somehow, she had been half-starved and wholly neglected. 
Perhaps the parallel has occurred to other writers: it is too obvious 
to escape the notice of anyone who has heard of the case of 
Elizabeth Canning. But people are wonderfully fashioned for 
never hearing of anything. 


* 
e 
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I am vastly puzzled by the line which Mr. Frederic Harrison 
took lately in an article on ‘The Historical Method of Mr. 
Freeman.’ That eminent writer, it seems, never studied manu- 
scripts, bat took his facts from printed books. Now, one would 
say, so much the worse for Mr. Freeman. He does refer to the 
cross, ‘his mark,’ made by William the Conqueror on a charter 
of London, and Mr. Round observes that there is no cross on 
the document made by William or anyone else. If there are 
unpublished contemporary MSS. for the period of the Norman 
Conquest, surely Mr. Freeman should have read them himself, 
or paid a paleographer on whom he could rely, Why, ‘in the 
name of the Bodleian,’ should he neglect sources of information, 
either as to constitutional points, such as the nature of knight’s 
tenures, elucidated by Mr. Round, or as to personal facts ? 


* * 
* 


If I understand Mr. Harrison, he looks on the knowledge of 
ancient modes of writing as a labour from which a historian should 
be absolved. But surely this science is not so dreadfully difficult. 
If ‘raw girls’ (Mr. Harrison’s ungallant phrase) can be taught 
paleography, what difficulty could Mr. Freeman have found in 
the task? I don’t know why the girls are raw. Myself, I am 
immensely indebted to a young lady, trained at Oxford, who 
deciphers for me MSS. of the thirteenth or the sixteenth century 
with equal ease. I see nothing raw in her performances. Though 
some of these MSS. have been printed, they have not always been 
printed correctly, and a historian ought to be able to consult the 
original when in doubt. A Greek scholar, if he is to be eminent 
and useful, must be able to read MSS. from Greek papyri found 
in Egypt to those of the fifteenth century. How, otherwise, can 
texts be made accurate? How can we ‘get any forrarder’ in 
historical study, if our historians do not study fresh materials? 
Mr. Harrison appears to think that this is all very well for recent 
ages, say since 1600, but not so for the Middle Ages. I cannot 
see the distinction. 

* * 
* 

Useful and even entertaining works may be written by men 
who only use printed materials. They may hit on new combi- 
nations of known facts, and make advances in that way. But such 
a work as Tytler’s History of Scotland, which replaces the fables 
of printed books, Knox’s, Buchanan’s, Pitscottie’s, by the evidence 
of contemporary letters and dispatches, could only be written, 
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in Tytler’s day, by a man who took the trouble to decipher 
crabbed MSS. 


* * 
* 

I am not arguing that a MS. authority is always better than 
a printed book’s authority. Mr. Harrison speaks as if some 
persons, raw girls or newly fledged Bachelors of Arts, were under 
this delusion. But every sane person sees that the value of 
evidence depends, not on printing or MS., but on the writer’s 
veracity, fairness, and opportunities of knowledge. Suppose 
Chapuys’s dispatches for 1542 were unprinted, while Lisle’s letters 
and those of Sir Thomas Wharton were in print. No one would 
be so silly as to prefer the written letters of Chapuys to the printed 
letters of Lisle and Wharton, say as to Scottish affairs, and the 
battle of Solway Moss. For Lisle and Wharton were on the spot, 
or were in contact with emissaries from Scotland, and with spies, 
while Chapuys, in London, only wrote to the Emperor on the 
strength of what news filtered through to him, out of the reports 
of Wharton and Lisle. Often the reports were contaminated 
before they reached Chapuys, and thus he is often in the wrong. 
Therefore, if his letters remained in MS., while those of Lisle and 
Wharton were in print, nobody could pretend to prefer the MS. 
to the printed authority. 


* * 
* 


A new book of histery, not a manual or school book, should 
advance the termini of knowledge. They may be advanced by 
judicious divination as to the bearings of facts in themselves 
already known, but incorrectly understood. But they may also 
be advanced by fresh discoveries in charters, and contemporary 
letters. A historian ought certainly to te able to read these: 
nor need he be dull because he studies MSS. Macaulay and 
Froude are not dull, and both read MSS., though not medieval 
MSS. Old Thomas Carte, a good Jacobite conspirator, very 
properly pointed out the immense mass of MSS. which had not 
yet been used in the writing of English history. The pleasure 
and amusement of studying virgin documents: letters of histo- 
rical persons which historians have never employed, is known even 
to me, on a small scale, The delights cannot be less when the 
Schrift is more ancient ; if you can read the Schrift. Any indus- 
trious person with good eyesight can learn that art, with no crush- 
ing labour, if he pleases: and, if he means to be a historian, he 
ought to learn it. Whynot? A man might as well say that the 
Greek alphabet was a needless infliction, as that a historian 
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should be excused from the study of palewography. In a similar 
spirit, Mr. Jowett never really liked Inscriptions to be studied : 
printed books were enough, he seemed tothink. These prejudices 
are Early Victorian ! 


* * 
» 


Manuscripts reveal a theft of beer, by the ‘ William le Waleys, 
thief” in 1296. My attention has just been called to that 
momentous question, the Stealing of Beer, at Perth, in 1296, by 
William le Waleys. Was this robber the celebrated national hero, 
who had not yet raised the banner of independence, as he did 
next year? Now Wallace is commonly called latro (which 
perhaps we may render ‘ brigand,’ ), not fur or ‘ prig,’ by English 
chroniclers ; and I observe that Mr. Henderson, in his Scottish Ver- 
macular Literatwre, would be no more surprised than Sir Herbert 
Maxwell if Wallace was the beer-thief. We have only probabilities 
before us. Blind Harry is not careful of dates; but, as it happens, 
the date at which he represents Wallace as wearing ‘a priest-like 
gown,’ in Perth, is not the date of the Gaol Delivery which speaks 
of ‘ William le Waleys, thief.’ We know that Edward I. adver- 
tised for robbers and other criminals to swell his forces in Scotland. 
Waleys was an English name; the Wallaces of the hero’s family 
came to Scotland from England with the FitzAllens, the Stewarts 
of Scottish history. Of course they would leave other Waleys 
behind in England, and one of these may have been the thief who 
stole beer in company with an English clerk, Matthew of York. 
At all events, the occurrence was not in 1386, as Sir Herbert 
Maxwell says in Literature, probably by a printer’s error, but in 
1296. Nor can we argue that Waleys merely forgot to pay his 
tavern score, for the Gaol Delivery record says that the beer was 
ravished, ‘ by force.’ This was in June, 1296, and the record is of 
August ; but it was in, or after, September, according to Blind 
Harry, that Wallace lurked about Perth in a priest-like gown. 
Harry’s dates are very casual indeed; he wrote long after the 
event, and as to whether Wallace the prig was Wallace the victor 
at Stirling Bridge, we can never be certain. He escaped from 
custody and trial (the thief escaped), and, if he afterwards 
became the hero, to lose hold of him was a rare stroke of bad luck 
for the English. 


. * 
+ 


Poets, at present, keep sending me poetry, and asking me 
whether they have ‘ wasted their time’ in composition. How can 
I tell the value of their time? It is not wasted if they have 
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amused themselves ; but if they wrote in hope of fame and gold, 
of course they have wasted their time. Let me repeat that I 
decline to act as literary adviser to the British and Colonial 
public. I have already pointed out the propriety of sending 
MSS. to A.B.C.D., care of Messrs. Blackwood. He knows that I 
am a fallen literary dictator (as I have already remarked), and I 
am most anxious that he should enjoy the MSS. of the public, 
which have been my only reward, as a dictator. I utterly refuse 
to read either prose or verse, for total strangers, whatever A.B.C.D. 
may do. 
* - * 

The melancholy news of the death of Dr. Boyd (A. K. H. B.) 
arrives too late for any but the briefest comment. I had seen 
Dr. Boyd in South Street, St. Andrews, wonderfully re-established 
in health, only a week or so before his deplorable accident. He 
was a veteran contributor to Fraser's Magazine in the days of his 
friend Mr. Froude, and, later, to Lonaman’s. This is not the 
time or place for a criticism of his work, either as an ecclesiastic 
or in literature. The Editor regrets a very old personal friend, 
and to me (though my acquaintance with him was more recent) 
Dr. Boyd was always most kind and friendly, and in conversation 
most interesting. His earliest reminiscences, unpublished as far 
as I know, were to me the most instructive and entertaining. In 
the little old city of his heart Dr. Boyd leaves a blank which, 
literally, can never be filled up. Admired as a preacher, he was 
loved as a friend ; perhaps especially by the poor of his congrega- 
tion. He left life in the perfect vigour of memory and intellect. 
We had hoped that he might enjoy several years of activity; but 
it is probable that he would have preferred death while yet he was 
entirely himself to the melancholy chances of decay that wait on 
the old. 


ANDREW LANG, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
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